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HE aim of this book is to develop the power to 
speak and to write good English by making 
the high-school student an independent 

worker in the field of oral and written expression. 
This is accomplished by means of the well-selected 
and organized assignments that 


1. Train the student in investigating and 
collecting data. 


2. Give him practice in arranging ma- 
terial. 


3. Enable him to recognize and appre- 
ciate enduring values in literature. 


4. Offer him a large number of oppor- 


tunities to apply what he has learned in 
creative work. 


“ - pe ”? It is a book of assignments, not of definitions. 
America ht] Song, Scene. and Story The student is also told how to carry out the di- 


rections. There are 813 exercises. 


BOOK IT NOW | The method saves the teacher much drudgery. It 


meets the requirements of widely different kinds 


The method of the Manual may be summed up in 
these words—investigation, comparison, and prac- 
tice, and the greatest of these is practice. 
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THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY JAMES T. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Editor, Boston Transcript 


LRead at Massachusetts Teachers’ Association.] 


The press has no power save as it serves the 
people with sincerity and truth, free and unafraid. 
The nation’s power comes from the people and 
is by them controlled. 

The public school is a triple alliance for the 
training of citizens, between parents, teachers 
and the state. How can the people avail them- 
selves of the conquering power of that triple al- 
liance? By supporting the public schools in the 
home and supporting them at the ballot box,— 
giving them moral support in the home and ma- 
terial support at the polls in our capacity as the 
sovereigns of this country. We owe the public 
schools the influence of a continuous interest, 
and that interest we can only show as we inform 
ourselves regarding the needs of the public 
schools and prepare ourselves to vote intelli- 
gently upon every measure affecting the nublic 
schools. 

It is in this respect that I feel, on behalf of the 
field of endeavor in which it is my privilege to 
serve, that we in company with other callings 
have sadly neglected our duty to the public 
schools. We have not taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint ourselves with what their needs were and 
as a result we stand today in the presence of a 
great neglect which we cannot completely cure 
for a long time to come, for we have much time 
to make up. It has been surprising to observe 
the appalling ignorance in this country on the 
part of the people who had nothing but the most 
friendly interest in the public schools and in edu- 
cation in general—the appalling ignorance of 
the well informed man and woman regarding the 
extent to which we had neglected education in 
general and the teaching profession in particu- 
lar. But, due solely to the spirit of self-sacrifice 
shown by the teachers throughout the country, 
they, rather than their pupils, were the chief vic- 
tims of this ignorance because although under- 
paid they worked as hard as they could. Some- 
thing has been done to remedy this neglect, so 
far as it affects the teachers, but only a beginning 
has been made toward adequate pay and I feel 
sure that, with the entrance of the great body of 
new voters into the electorate, we shall never 
again as a nation so long be blind to the burdens 
that are borne so cheerfully by the teachers of 
America in a day when Americans were neglect- 
ful of their training schools for citizenship and 


neglectful of the teachers and all that affected 
their welfare. 

Certainly the press has a deep obligation in 
this respect—the obligation to see to it, so far 
as lies within its power, that our people shall 
mot again lose sight of their obligations to sup- 
port, both in the home and at the ballot box, 
both morally and financially, the teaching profes- 
sion of this country. j 

But in return for that support what have the 
people a right to expect from their public 
schools? First of all, that the public schools 
shall complement the home in the building of 
character. At the foundation of our national 
life lies character, the very cornerstone of good 
citizenship. Where that training is not given. 
in the home, in order to bridge over the period 
until it will be given in the homes of those where 
now it is not, we must give training in character 
in the schools and make up for the lack of it in 
many homes. 

Also people have a right to expect, in regard 
to their public schools, that they shall train im 
other fundamentals of citizenship; these, of 
course, include the fundamentals of education. 
As a people we have been unfair to the public 
schools, it seems to me, in putting upon the pub- 
lic school burdens which should never have been 
put there, in forgetting too many times that their 
duty is not to specialize in training for a liveli- 
hood, save in so far as that training has to do 
with the fundamentals of citizenship. 

Ask any large employer today whether he 
would rather have a young man or a young 
woman apply for a position who is specialized in 
respect of a particular craft or well grounded 
and trained in character and in the fundamentals 
of education, knowing thoroughly what he or 
she pretended to know. They will tell you every 
time that given an applicant thoroughly trained 
in what they said they had been taught, given 
an applicant with the right traits of character, 
the matter of special training could generally 
easily be added as a superstructure to that foun- 
dation. 

But more than the fundamentals of character 
building and of education we have a rigitt, 
as a people, to expect from the public 
schools that they shall in very truth be the 
cradle of “an American character.” ‘That, so 
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far as the nation is concerned, is the great obli- 
gation and responsibility and opportunity of the 
public schools—to be the cradle of “an Ameri- 
can character.” In order to discharge that mis- 
sion successfully what have the people a right to 
expect that the public schools shall teach with 
regard to the broader traits of “an American 
character”? Is it not, first of all, love of God in 
ali his manifestations and respect for those who 
worship God in their own way? Is it not also 
respect for law as a first step toward obedience 
to the law? Lincoln used to say that the true 
American does not go through life saying: “I 
am as good as you are,” but rather: “I recognize 
that you are my equal” in the eyes of the law and 
the privileges of citizenship. Reverence for God 
in all His manifold manifestations, respect for 
law as a first step toward obedience to the law, 
and then what? Loyalty. The public schools 
should teach loyalty in the various relations >f 
life. 

Theodore Roosevelt had three great affections 
on this earth—his affection for his family, his af- 
fection for his country, and his affection for hu- 
man _ kind. He never muddled those affec- 
tions; they were separate and distinct; they 
never conflicted, the one with the other. 

And so in the teaching of loyalty in the public 
schools the people have a right to expect that 
their children shall be taught to be loyal to their 
family and the family life, and thereby prepare 
themselves to render, as they grow older, the 
full measure of loyalty to their country. They 
should be taught that unless they have been 
loyal to the first two relations they will be denied 
the privilege of*‘rendering to humankind the loy- 
alty that is its due. To be the cradle of ‘an 
American character,” to watch over and tend 
that cradle—what a noble responsibility, what a 
precious mission in life is carried by the teacher 
of this country in general and particularly the 
teachers of the public schools! Washington 
said that upon the development of “an American 
character” depended our happiness at home anid 
our respect abroad, and that only as we con- 
served our American character as a people would 
we be able to preserve “the cement that binds 
the Union”—our spiritual union in the bosom of 
the mother of us all, America. For you, the 
guides, philosophers and friends of New England 
youth, probably more than anyone else, except 
the Nation’s defenders with the colors, realize 
how true it is that whatever be the mother coun- 
try of your ancestry or the mother country of 
mine, America is made up of races with many 
home countries, and that America has no mother 
country save in the loyal hearts of her devoted 
citizens. 

We know pretty well some of the foes that 
menace from the outside that American charac- 
ter, of which the public schools are the cradle. 
It is not necessary here to touch upon them, but 
bear with me a moment while I direct your at- 
tention to three foes of our own household that 
gnaw at the heart of our American character and 
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that you, as the guardians of its cradle, can do 
probably more than any other agency in this 
country to combat. in doing that you will ren- 
der to America a supreme service. They are 
three—race prejudice, religious bigotry, and 
class consciousness. Study carefully the ills with 
which the body politic is afflicted today and | 
believe you will find that they can be traced to 
one of those three foes. How can we combat 
them? No man and no woman is fit to teach in 
the public schools or in any other school where 
American citizens are trained, whose heart is not 
purged of race prejudice, of religious bigotry, 
and of class consciousness. You know quite well 
that the pupil can tell whether the teacher is 
teaching what he or she believes or merely 
teaching against time. 

When I say race prejudice, do not misunder- 
stand me as criticising the accepted policy of the 
nation in the protection of its Pacific frontier. 
As a nation we admire the enterprising country 
across the Pacific. But the accepted policy of 
America in respect of protecting the Pacific 
frontier has to do not with race prejudice, but 
with economic preservation and with our own 
national protection as a united people. And the 
nation stands, and will stand behind Califorma 
and her sister states of the Pacific slope. 

When I speak of religious bigotry, do not mis- 
understand me as advocating for a single mo- 
ment the teaching, directly or indirectly, of relig- 
ion in the public schools. I am only referring to. 
the necessity of teaching reverence for God in 
His manifold manifestations and respect for the 
great American right to worship God each ‘n 
his own way. 

Do not misunderstand me when I beg of you 
to protect our American character against the 
menace of class consciousness, to mean that we 
should not be proud of the estate to which God 
has called us or that we should not wish to ad- 
vance in life, in opportunity, and in prosperity. 
Class consciousness has to do with the conceit 
which confuses where an American has been 
born or what he happens to be doing with what 
it means to be an American. And to be a true 
American, as the teachers in our public schuo!s, 
probably better than any other group of people 
in this country know, except the men who served 
with the colors, to be a true American has noth- 
ing to do with our station in life; it has nothing 
to do with the race from which we sprang; it 
has nothing to do with the religion which we 
avow ; it has nothing to do with who or what our: 
ancestors were or whence they came. The meas- 
ure of true Americanism is the measure of ser- 
vice, the measure of loyalty, the measure of de- 
votion that we render to America as Americans. 

The three foes that menace us from within 
most frequently attack the public schools through 
the agency of what we have come to know as 
propaganda. In the dissemination of that propa- 
ganda I am well aware that.the press is in no 
small measure to blame. I am not apologizing 
for the past; I am asking on your part and prom- 
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ising on ours, a larger vigilance for the iuture, 
to the end that the public schools shall be pro- 
tected in their great field of education from all 
forms of propaganda, whether written or verbal, 
whether through parents, teachers or pupils, that 
has for its evil purpose the dissemination of race 
prejudice, religious bigotry or class conscious- 
ness. For, in order to conserve “the cement that 
binds the Union,” in order to cradle conscien- 
tiously that American character of which Wash- 
ington dreamed, the public schools must be pro- 
tected to do thoroughly the things which the 
people have a right to require of them. They 
must be protected in their opportunity to teach, 


597 


not present policies but eternal principles. They 
must be protected in their right and duty to in- 
culcate in the heart of every pupil that goes to 
the public school for citizenship training a deep 
and abiding affection for America first, America 
iree, and America triumphant. For let us re- 
member that only as we learn to be loyal under 
God in the two primary affections of life—the 
affection that we owe our family, the affection 
that we owe our country—will it be possible for 
us, as a people and as a nation, to make America 
in the future all that we would have her—the 
unselfish, the farseeing, the free and beloved 
member of the family of free nations. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


BY THE MICHIGAN STATE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Annual Meeting, October 28, 29, 1920.] 


Endorsement of nearly all of the “up-to-the- 
minute” educational movements was given in the 
resolutions adopted by the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting at Grand 
Rapids, October 28 and 29. 

These included:— 

1. Federal participation in the control and 
support of popular education. 

2. A law making the qualifications for voting 
on school questions in Michigan the same as 
those required for other public questions. 

3. Gradual increase in the length of time re- 
quired for professional training to the equiva- 
lent of two years’ normal or college training 
(1920), over and above a four years’ high school 
course. 

4. State scholarships and a state loan fund to 
enable students to take such courses. 

5. Rural schools: A school term of at least 
nine months; a curriculum adapted to the inter- 
ests and concrete needs of the communities; 
consolidated school districts; adjustment of tax 
levies to this end, and qualifications and supervis- 
ion equal to that of town and city schools. 

6. A School of Education in connection with 
the University of Michigan. 

7. State certification of teachers and stand- 
ardization of all public and non-public schools in 
the state. 

8. Organization of Teachers’ Councils for the 


participation of teachers in the formulation of 
school policies. 


9. A minimum salary sufficient for living ex- 
penses, reasonable professional improvement, 
plus $1 a day for saving accounts; a maximum 


amounting to at least 100% above this for suc- 
cessful experienced teachers. 

Tenure of position after five years’ service in 
a given position; no teacher on: such tenure to 
be subject to dismissal until specific reasons for 
such dismissal shall have been presented in writ- 
ing to the teacher; until a public hearing shall 
have been granted such teacher before the Board 
of Education, and until the proposed dismissal 
shall have been approved by at least a two-thirds 
vote of the board. 

Teachers, however, should give the board at 
least sixty days’ notice of intended resignation. 

10. The all-year school; the demand of teach- 
ers for the twelve-payment plan on the basis of 
twelve months’ service; teachers to be available 
for community work when not engaged in actual 
teaching. 

11. A state survey to determine centres for 
consolidated rural and vocational schools. 

12. Appointment of the state superintendent 
of schools by the State Board of Education. 

13. Part-time education to eighteen years for 
districts of 5,000 and over and extension of sim- 
ilar opportunities to rural communities in the 
near future. 

14. Revision of the State Retirement Law. 

The association congratulated Dr. Harry B. 
Hutchins on his magnificent work for the State 
University; it pledged its support to Dr. Marion 
L. Burton, the new president of the University 
of Michigan, and it endorsed the work of the 


Board of Education and pledged its support in . 


carrying out the program of reforms instituted 
by the board. C. O. Davis, Bessie L. Priddy, E. 
G. Potter, L. I. Sigler, Anne Wiggen. 
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Substitute punch for polish, promises for reminiscences, automobiles for ox teams.— 
Grand Rapids Report of Mr. Winship’s Address before the Rotary Club. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY A FACTOR IN EFFICIENT 
TEACHING 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. G. CLARK 


Sioux City, Iowa 


|Read at Iowa Superintendents’ Club.] 


A real teacher, one who truly possesses within 
herself the ability to teach, can teach anything. 
The teaching of anything, however, may not be 
efficient teaching. [Efficient teaching is the 
teaching of efficient factual materials. Efficient 
factual material is material that functions. 

What constitutes a course of study? It is not 
the cataloguing of certain pages in a textbook 
to be mastered during a given time unit. A 
textbook is a tool, a means to an end; the course 
of study is the statement of the end sought and 
of the varicus stages in its development. 

A course of study, therefore, is an organized 
effort to secure, for the children of a certain 
school community, a thofight and activity envi- 
ronment that shall give to them opportunity, 
through the exercise of their own interests and 
efforts, to live day by day normally, pleasurably, 
mnderstandingly and to grow, day by day, into 
tomorrow’s problems and possibilities. 

The course of study should draw from any 


and every source such information and such in- 


spirations to mental, spiritual and physical ac- 
tivity as are best adapted for the assimilation 
of daily experiences and also for the child’s out- 
look into tomorrow. It presupposes, therefore, 
mot a text but a library—not certain predigested 
foods, but food materials of all sorts to be 
chosen as needed because of their adaptability 
to the special needs and the special problems as 
they arise day by day in the child’s normal life. 

A course of study must function in the stim- 
ulation of the child to an intelligent school co- 
operation. Jt is an indication of his intellectual 
and spiritual health, of his normal condition of 
growth and happiness, and of healthful self-ac- 
tivity. Castor oil has its place in the ills of 
childhood, but we are all happier, and the child 
is far happier, when the physical life of the child 
can be maintained ac so normal and healthful a 
condition as to make castor oil unnecessary. 

The course of study must-seek those materials 
that are in coniormity with the child’s present 
mental development, his environmental inter- 
ests and his ability to see, reason and under- 
stand. This yard stick should be applied to the 
outlined work of every year, from the kinder- 
garten to and through the university. 

A course of study, should be as varied as com- 
munities are varied and must be so flexible 
within a composite community. as to meet the 
different environmental interests of its com- 
ponent districts. 

The course of study must be organized with 
feference to the child’s material, intellectual 
and moral environment. Otherwise, the course 
of study will not function since the mental 
©rganization depends first upon the mental self- 


understanding or assimilation of these ma- 
terials. 
It is as much the business of the course of 


study to provide activity for the expression of 


facts as it is the business of the course of study 


to provide the facts for assimilation. It is prob- 
ably more through the lack of the application of 
this principle that our courses of study handi- 
cap efficient teaching, than through the viola- 
tion of any other known criteria. 

Our psychology of activity has not been given 
a sufficient opportunity to function in the daily 
life of the child. 

If the analysis of any school organization shall 
show the children of that community to be func- 
tioning artificially, rather than naturally; that 
there is an appreciable number of non-codpera- 
ting factors in the school or of antagonistic fac- 
tors in the school, the blame ought not to be 
placed upon the teacher until it is determined 
whether or not the course of study of that 
school cenforms to this first evidence of child 
functioning. 

The course of study must function in an 
awakened civic consciousness. The child co- 
operation stands above all other measurements 
in our public schools, since it is only through the 
intelligent codperation of the child that we can 
secure other functioning factors. Every form 
of life recognizes as its first principle the pres- 
ervation of that life. It is the duty of de- 
mocracy not only to preserve the life of the na- 
tion of today, but to so intelligently nourish and 
protect that life as to assure for it the highest 
probability of national immortality. Men die 
because they do not pessess within themselves 


_ the ability for the recreation of their cellular 


activities. There is no reason, however, why 
nations should die, except as men shall fail to 
recognize the ability of that nation to assimi- 
late the blood of progress and to recreate itself 
from age to age, in accordance with the revela- 
tions of truth which God is making to men, as 
clearly and as definitely today as He made them 
in the earlier days of human history. The na- 
tion that keeps its eyes open and its ears alert 
to every revelation concerning the responsibil- 
ities of the brotherhood of man, of social re- 
sponsibilities and of social progress and that as- 
similates into its national life those revelations, 
will live. But whenever some dominating fac- 
tor in a nation shall close the eyes and ears of 
the people to these revelations, it is well for 
that nation to hemstitch its shroud, to purchase 
its coffin and to see that its grave is dug deep 
and wide, for it will surely die. This is the mes- 
sage of all history. 

The course of study in the public schools must 
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. function into the quickened civic consciousness 


of every child. He must discover and accept the 


doctrine that his first duty is not to his pocket- 


book, not to his party, not to his particular sect 
or to his particular caste, but that his first duty 
is to preserve the life, the growth, and the in- 


‘tegrity of his nation, his people. He must learn 


that democracy means more than type or form 
of government. He must learn that party is un- 
democratic when party stands first, when party 
is controlled by interests, when party loses 
sight of the name America through the aggran- 
dizement of its own name. He must learn that 
only as the individual shall see, reason, think 
and act fer himself is he an American; that no 
individual can afford to surrender any of those 
four individual responsibilities to a clique, or 
party, to perform for him. It may be that na- 
tional life depends upon party ill-health. It may 
be even that national life depends upon party 
death. The course of study must function in 
this higher idea of civic consciousness through 
the child’s glorification of humanity and_ his 
willingness to serve for that glorification. 

The course of study must function in voca- 
tional stability. 

“The course of study must develop in the mind 
of every American boy and girl the truth that 
“only that nation can be healthy and happy in 
which every indiyidual in the nation, who pos- 
sesses mental and physical health, is a producer 
of some form of wealth needed for the happiness 
and health of that natien.” It is the duty of the 
course of study to stimulate in every child's 
mind the truth that in God’s fiat, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is the happiness 
of the nation and the happiness of the individual 
discovered, Only as that principle is collectively 
acknowledged and thrown over into the activ- 
ity of a people is the health and longevity of a 
nation assured. 

It is not so important to train a child to func- 
tion specifically in a trade, as it is important to 
train his mind and soul to the idea that he is 


, without honor who is without work. It is not so 


important that the public school shall discover 
for every child his peculiar aptitude, as it is im- 
portant that the child shall be taught that he has 
an aptitude which must be discovered and that 
it is his duty to himself, his family and his coun- 
try to discover that aptitude in order that his 
life mav function efficiently. 

Our vocational departments are striving fran- 
tically, like disturbed ants running hither and 
thither, to find ways and means for specific voca- 
tional training. If we can so organize our course 
of study as to get to our children more of the 
understanding of their responsibilities in life and 
an understanding that a part of that responsi- 
bility is to find some way of efficient and happy 
service, there will be less tumbling into blind 
alley jobs and less leading into I. W. W. con- 
courses. There will be more feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of workers to think through a 
problem before a strike is called and there will 
be more feeling of responsibility on the part of 


the managers of industry to give to every worker 
an opportunity for intelligent self-expression. 

Prohibition did not come through prohibiting 
—it came through the expression of the masses 
of their desire for the higher ideals of self-gov- 
ernment and personal liberty. It came through 
the conscious educational processes of the pub- 
lic schools which could function only when a suf- 
ficient number of its graduates had arrived at 
voting maturity. Then only could they give ex- 
pression to their higher idealism. 

Vocational stability will come only whem 
consciously we have developed in the mind of 
our new citizenship these principles of the law 
of production, only when a new educational citi- 
zenship ‘shall affirm that anything that interferes. 
with production is a crime and that it is the duty 
of both capital and labor to see that such con- 
ditions of production are maintained as shall al- 
ways keep it upon a healthy basis, will stability 
be assured. This will come to us only when our 
schools shall function at the ballot box. 

A course of study must function in the intel- 
ligent choice of the child’s leisures. 

The course of study usually deals with art and 
music, it deals with literature to some extent and 
it is beginning to deal with the play life of the 
child. But more consciously must we begin to 
regard these various factors as factors in the 
leisures of the nation. As a nation uses its lei- 
sure intelligently and effectively, is that nation 
healthful. As a nation’s choice of leisures de- 
teriorates or is upon a low plane, so is that 
nation deteriorating or living upon a low plane 
of civic reaction. The leisures of a natiom may 
be regarded as the physician’s thermometer 
which indicates the cordition of fever or of nor- 
mal national temperature. 

Only as a people can play together can they 
work together; only as a people can get fronr 
life its highest meaning through the intelligent 
use of its leiswre hours, can that people commu- 
nicate with each other with any degree of un 
derstanding. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
live” is the principle of industry, but God also 
gave ‘hours for leisure and hours for rest in each 
day. The leisure and rest hours must be as im 
telligently applied as the hours of industry. 

In the public schools, rich and poor, class with 
class, can be brought to play together. The 
child from the humblest home and the child from 
the palace play side by side. The boy from the 
humblest home may lead the football squad im 
the eye of an admiring school city. At present, 
through no other instrumentality than the pub- 
lic schools can all classes and all peoples be 
brought under the same environmental play and 
leisure training. When capital and labor shalf 
play together we may hope for them to work to- 
gether, peacefully, intelligently, efficiently. 

The measuring rod of function must measure 
particularly the leisure and the training for 
leisure, the understanding of leisure, the under- 
standing of that which is worth while in leisure 
through the public school. The normal leisure 
pulse should be established and an understand- 
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ing of the normal leisure pulse should go from 
the school, through the child, back again to the 
home. Consciously, the course of study must 
see that this function is secured through the 
school activities. 

The course of study must function in_the self- 
determination of the child. The course of study 
must consciously see that the preceding princi- 
ples are not satisfied in their mere functioning. 
They must become in the child the factors of self- 
determination. It is the function of the course 
of study to lead every child to find himself. 

The course of study should enable the child to 
find himself_intellectually. The mere manifesta- 
tion of intellectual development is not sufficient 
unless there shall go hand in hand with this in- 
tellectuality certain other determining factors. 

The course of study must lead the child to 
find himself morally. Many children are func- 
tioning intellectually who fail to function mor- 
ally. Many children are able to state a principle 
of action who never put that principle of action 
into effect in their own moral associations. The 
moral atmosphere of a school should be prede- 
termined by the course of study as the basis 
through which the teachers may find ways, 
means and materials for moral training. 

The child must find himself physically. We 
are beginning to realize our health respon- 
sibility. School nurses are in evidence. Physi- 
cal measurements, school lunches and various 
other ways and means for the physical better- 
ment of children are being put into practice. 

The child must find himself socially. Discip- 
line in schools is not so much a matter of the 
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control of the meannesses of a group, as it is the 
organizing of the social desires of the group. 
Until our high schools can find some means 0! 
hitching together the expanding adolescent 
needs of the child with the social activities of 
home, church, school and community there will 
be that peculiar type of high school problem 
known as thigh school discipline. 

Children are not normally antagonistic, but 
when children have a feeling of a repressed so- 
cial life, a desire that they know exists logically 
and rightfully within them, they will rebel 
against its repression. Consciously, the school 
must give opportunity for the exercise of this 
normal need of adolescent children and enable 
them to find themselves from the standpoint of 
social control. 

An appreciation-of-beautyis a soul-character- 
istic rather than a mere intellectual development. 
He only can appreciate the beauty of a rose or 
the beauty of a harmony who possesses within 
himself a corresponding soul-rose or soul-har- 
mony. Middle C on the piano will cause a sym- 
pathetic vibration upon the violin, the harp or 
any other musical instrument. Beauty in nature 
will find its sympathetic vibration in any soul 
that has not been stultified. 

Before we can begin to develop a_ nation’s 
leisures we must develop the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the child as a part of himself to be mag- 
nified rather than minimized. 

The course of study must lead the child to find 
himself spiritually—to find himself reacting ‘har- 
moniously in his mental, his moral, his physical, 
his social, his industrial and his aesthetic life. 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF A SMALL TOWN 


BY A BOOK MAN 


I had but recently come into new territory and 
was calling on the superintendent of schools at 
Hackett for the first time. Hackett is a very 
small town and I was surprised to meet a gray- 
haired superintendent. I had expected to see 
@ younger man. 

When we had talked for a few minutes my 
superintendent friend surprised me again by say- 
ing: “Mr. Jones, I knew of you in school work 
before your leaving to go into book work; tell 
ame what made you change?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, “but first I will ask 
you a question, What made you a school man 
and what thas kept you a school man?” 

He smiled. “I was of a large family, brought 
up on a New England farm. Father wanted me 
to stay at home and be a farmer, but I wanted an 
education. Mother sympathized. I worked my 
way through college and secured the coveted 
diploma. The fall after graduation I took my 
first school. 

“Tt was with goose-pimpled arms and knocking 
knees that I entered that rural schoolhouse on a 
memorable September morning forty odd years 
ago, for I was without reputation and already 


the school had established its reputation through 
its disposal of three schoolmasters who left the 
previous years, two going unceremoniously and 
in the night. I took my place at the desk and 
looked down upon a turbulent expectant school. 
I spoke a few words: the room became very still; 
a great confidence came to me and I knew from 
that moment that I had found my life work. 

“T have been a teacher, a principal and a super- 
intendent of schools. I have occupied positions 
of greater authority than the one in which you 
find me now. One of my brothers is a broker in 
a great city with automobiles and servants at 
his call. He comes to visit me frequently and 
occasionally I go to visit him. 

“Years ago he tried to persuade me to give 
up my school teaching business and get into some 
work that would offer me greater financial re- 
ward, but I always put him off. ‘You are spend- 
ing your life in making money,’ I retorted, ‘mine 
is to be spent in making men.’ ” 

My friend showed me the auditorium of his 
school. “When I came to this village,” he con- 
fided, “an auditorium in the schoolhouse was the 
last thing the townspeople felt was needed. The 
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community seemed content to meet once a 
year in the old town hall for town meeting.” 
“See this moving picture machine and booth!” 
he added proudly. “We paid for them both ina 
one winter, through one entertainment. Now we 
have weekly performances.” “See this kinder- 
garten here?” he pointed out as we went to an- 
other part of the building. “Did it come without 


-a struggle? My first years in Hackett it seemed 


to my people that a garden of childhood would be 
as out of place in a school where the three R's 
were to be taught as a posy garden in a cornfield. 
“Today there is hardly a man or woman in the 
village I don’t call by his first name. There is 
scarcely a boy or girl whose mother and father 
have not at some time been to see me; whether 
the question is of Mary’s going to college or of 
John’s going a-wooing my advice is sought. I 
have been called to kiss the day-old babies; I 
have gone to hold the hand of the aged just about 
to pass beyond the threshold of this life. 
“Gratitude! Salary! Recompense! Well! 
“Here they come now—my children. Their 


smiles are sufficient recompense for me.” 

I thought then of that other Schoolmaster of 
the Great City, Angelo Patri, the gifted one with 
his golden pen and his words :— 

“Each day and every day to school and from 
schoo! I meet you; hundreds of you. Your 
smile and the welcome in your eyes is wonderful 
to see. You meet me and as you go you take 
me with you, free and joyous as yourself. _ Surely 
my life is blessed, blessed with the smiles of 
countless lips, blessed with the caresss of count- 
less greetings you, my beautiful people, 
are the dreams, the hopes, the meaning of the 
world.” 

“Here,” I reflected, “is another real teacher, a 
Schoolmaster of the Small Town.” 

My friend had finished. “You have answered 
my question,” I concluded, “I will answer yours. 
Why did I leave school work to become a book 
man? 

“In order that I might have this opportunity 
you have given me of making my life richer by 
listening to the story of yours.” 


THE PASSING OF CLASSROOM AUTOCRACY 


BY BARBARA GRACE SPAYD 


These are days of universal reconstruction. 
With the passing of autocratic governments from 
the nations of the new world all other autocra- 
cies must go. At the meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association held in Cleve- 
land there was a demand for less autocracy and 
more democracy in public school administration. 
That teachers be given a voice in the business of 
school management was urged. Let us carry 
this demand a step farther; let us remove auto- 
cratic methods from the classroom, as many 
teachers are attempting to do in their effort to 
provide a more natural, a more socialized en- 
vironment. Have you ever realized how much 
of an autocrat the teacher may be in his or her 
domain? Do you recall your school days when 
you were required to make known your desire 
to speak by raising your hand? Were you en- 
couraged to do a little original thinking? Did 
the classroom methods discourage the expres- 
sion of those thoughts? The dawn of the twen- 
tieth century has revealed to many educators 
the fallacy of a heritage of customs with which 
the nineteenth century school was endowed, sym- 
bols of discipline and ceremonies that have cre- 
ated an atmosphere of formality opposed to the 
spirit of democracy. 

Among the forms, rules and regulations ob- 
served in many classrooms and recognized as 
essential factors in the child’s discipline, are there 
any that are interfering with the prime object 
of education,—to prepare the child for life? Cus- 
toms have such a grip upon us that we fail often 
to question their worth. Consider, for example, 
that practice of raising the hand to indicate a 
desire to speak and that of rising to speak which 
are regarded by many with disfavor. 


Why? In the first place the observance of 
them results in confusion and a waste of time. 
Try the system at your dinner table. You may 
say that, if the hand-raising system were abol- 
ished in the classroom, every child would be talk- 
ing at once. Is that the case at your dinner 
table? In the second place, these customs are 
pernicious because they destroy that spontaneity 
in our boys and girls which by nature is theirs 
and which should be cherished and encouraged. 
In the third place these ctistoms that have be- 
come almost second nature to the child while in 
the classroom serve to subvert the very object 
and aim of education. Many a child, who leads 
his class in his ability to answer the questions 
asked by his teachers during the course of his 
school training, is unable to participate in_ the 
conversation of other social groups in which 
there is not any one to state when he may speak 
and what questions he may answer. Many of our 
brilliant students in the classroom are specta- 
tors in other social groups. Are we preparing 
our boys and girls for life? 

Why should our code in school and college 
be so different from any practiced in life? Shall 
we cast aside all academic customs foreign to any 
known in life outside of the classroom that will 
interfere in any way with the chief end and pur- 
pose of education? Shall we create a demand for 
the socialization of school subjects? Let us re- 
member that the child is actually living a part 
of his life during the eight, twelve, or sixteen 
years he devotes to what it pleases us to term 
“preparation for life.” 

In the books, magazines, and newspapers of 
today are many articles cn vocational, cultural, 
and moral education—questions worthy of the 
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consideration of every thoughtful person who is 
interested in the welfare of the present and future 
generations. With such important phases of the 
problem of education before the world, it may 
seem strange to place so much emphasis upon 
what might be called the “impedimenta” of the 
<lassroom—this heritage of customs that has 
been passed on from decade to decade. I have 
mentioned only two of these customs with which 
we might profitably dispense. Remove them, 
then note the disappearance of other useless “im- 
pedimenta”; for example, the recitation. Before 
a protest is raised consider the value of the reci- 
tation as such, in relation to the purpose of edu- 
cation. Do you use the recitation in your home? 
among your friends? in your business? If con- 
versation is the means in the home, the social and 
business world by which a large part of informa- 
tion is gained and imparted, why has it been 
barred from the schoolroom? Conversation, the 
medium used so universally in all walks of life, 
is as a rule mediocre. 

Is it not due in part, at least, to the fact that 
it has not been encouraged in the schools, the 
place where it should be nurtured? Introduce 
conversation there as a substitute for the recita- 
tion. What is the result? The chairs and desks 
must be rearranged. A _ circular arrangement 
eliminates the necessity of standing while speak- 
ing. The classroom is transformed. It has be- 
come socialized. An atmosphere has been created 
that is vital. An atmosphere has been created in 
which vocational, cultural, and moral education 
can live, develop, and bring forth fruit that con- 
tains life-giving seeds. 

Under this new, less formal, and more natural 
environment our schools and colleges are still 
confronted with the problem of preparing our 
youth for life. The old regime with its heritage 
of customs and its book “learning” has _ not 
placed enough emphasis on independent think- 
ing. The avowed purpose of each pupil in ac- 
quiring the information offered in the crowded 
courses of study has been to repeat during the 
recitation that information in the presence of 
others already familiar with it. The new regime 
Stimulates independent thinking, exchange of 
thoughts and interest. The conversational 
method changes not only the character of the 
class period but has a tendency to change the 
character of the preparation during the study 
period also. There, too, the element of indepen- 
dent thinking enters. Studies, which under the 
old regime had a separate, a remote existence, 
distinct from life, are interpreted anew in terms 
of and in relation to present-day life. With the 
assumption that each member of the socialized 
group possesses a knowledge of the information 
of the assignment, the students in the exchaige 
of views with their equals upon the various 
phases of the subject cannot fail to discover un- 
derlying principles which they would not have 
found for themselves in the course of a recita- 
tion hour. Under the new regime the accumula- 
tion of information remains an essential factor 
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in the education of the child, but in addition the 
habit of thinking is stimulated and the ability 
to interpret facts and to determine their relative 
importance is cultivated. Such training is in 
truth a preparation for that future life of Ameri- 
can children beyond the school. 

“The child is father of the man.” This seems 
to be an opportune time to investigate the con- 
ditions under which the child, who is father of 
the man, is making his preparation for life. It 
is a time when the whole world is in a process of 
reconstruction. It is a time when Americaniza- 
tion propaganda is attracting the attention of 
all Americans. It is a time when educators are 
devising plans to present American ideals to the 
child. It is a time when a bill to create the of- 
fice of Secretary of Education in the President's 
Cabinet has ‘been placed before Congress for 
consideration. [s it not a time to create a pub- 
lic sentiment in behalf of a more natural, a more 
rational setting in the classroom so that in the 
search for truth through thought, independent 
thought, America’s children may leave our 
schools fitted to cope with life in all of its intri- 
cacies? 
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ONLY A DOG 
BY ALICE E, WRIGHT 


They say it is only a dog who had died, 

And many think it is weak to have cried, 

But those who know the heart of a dog 

Have caught just a glimpse of the love of God. 


For there never has been a friend more true 
Than the dog who has passed away from you, 
And never more will you find a friend 

More faithful to you till your life shall end. 


There are many people who just pass by— 
Never lift an eyelid or heave a sigh 

At sight of the wrongs and cruel pain 
Inflicted on those who call in vain. 


Yet these are the people who often pray 

To a God whom they think they serve each day, 
But would never lend a hand or pause 

To see iustice done to the good dog’s cause. 


Then they sit by the hour and watch a show 
Of animals traired by whip and blow, 

Then kept in misery day by day 

That you may be pleased by their brilliant play. 


Oh, you men and women who love to pray 

To a God whom you think you serve each day, 
Just tend ycur help as you're passing by 

To lessen the pain and weary sigh. 


Then the prayer that you often need to pray 
Will be answered by God, as day by day 
You seek to help, and never in vain, 
When you heed the call of a dog in pain. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


The New York State Association fixes its dues 
thus: Those whose salary is $1,000 or above 
pay $1.50; those below 75 cents. In each case it 


includes the State Journal monthly. 
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CORRELATING HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


BY LIDA C. 


COLLINS 


Massillon, Ohio 


It is a well known fact that only in recent 
years have we realized the great influence of 
climate and natural barriers on the history of 
mankind. History began with the creation of 
the world, and has been recorded in various 
ways,—the hieroglyphics of the ancients on tab- 
lets of stone; high up on the bare face of cliffs; 
on stone statues and such,—for centuries be- 
fore Christ. Geography as a study was of a 
later period, and much of the first rudimentary 
facts were based on experimental investigations 
and explorations. Not until we had come to an 
accurate knowledge of the earth, and its chang- 
ing seasons, its animal and plant life, its people; 
have we been able to trace the effect of varied 
climatic and topographic conditions on the his- 
tory of a people. 

In the light of such understanding many 
things are made plain. We can readily under- 
stand why Africa, ranking second in size to 
Asia, has so long remained unknown, and un- 
civilized. The highest of all grand divisions, its 
narrow coast plain rises abruptly to the interior 
plateau, which is almost inaccessible to explora- 
tion as its rivers descend in precipitous falls 
that block the natural entrance to the interior. 
Lying in the equatorial region, this interior 1s 
swept by the equatorial heat belt, whose heavy 
rainfalls make it a land of heavy forests, which 
afford shelter for savage animals and equally 
savage species of the human race. - 

Likewise in European history we trace the 
effect of mountains that formed barriers to sav- 
age hordes sweeping down from the northeast. 

Nations remote from the sea have contented 
themselves with such occupations as dairying and 
farming, while those whose advantageous pos- 
session of fine harbors made it possible, have 
carried on the commerce of the world. To meet 
the demands of trade they were skilled in the 
making or manufacturing of many kinds of com- 
modities. It is therefore imperative that in pre- 
senting history we seek to discover all the causes 
that have tended toward the making of such a 
situation. 

In the study of war the correlation is even 
more marked, both in cause and result. Rivers 
have been insuperable barriers to advancing 
armies. Sudden rain and swollen streams have 
brought disaster to a well planned campaign, 
dividing armies at a critical moment, or retarding 
their progress. Severe winter defeated Napo- 
leon’s conquest of Russia, thousands succumbing 
to an unaccustomed cold. The tropical climate 
of Egypt had much the same effect as the cold 
of Russia. His ranks were thinned by the ex- 
treme heat and pestilence. 

Thus we have been led to a correlation of geog- 
raphy and history that makes reasqnable deduc- 


tions as to the probable cause or effect of cer- 
tain events, as influenced by nature. 

It is worth while that pupils should realize 
the effect of tropical heat on the characteristics 
of the people—their tendency to inertia and 
procrastination, due to the lavish provision made 
for them by nature, Again in polar regions, the 
struggle for existence is paramount and absorbs 
all the energies so that we owe all progress in 
science, invention and discovery to the inhabi- 
tants of the temperate zones. Only here do 
we find the nations of highest civilization. 

In the history of America we can well under- 
stand how the Atlantic ocean delayed the ventur- 
ous sailor, and how the presence of a new conti- 
nent changed, to a considerable extent, the his- 
tory of the nations that sought to find a way 
around it and, in so doing, acquired a footing in 
the new continent or, sailing around it, acquired 
possessions in the newly-discovered Pacific. 

Beginners in United States history can _ well 
grasp the significance of the Appalachian moun- 
tains to the- early settlers in America. Beyond 
it was an unknown region infested by Indians so 
England’s plan to keep her colonists near the 
shore, that she might better control them, was 
supported by the barrier of mountains that 
stretched away to the west. Again they can 
picture the Mississippi, its broad waters un- 
spanned by bridges, checking the westward mi- 
gration, when the mountains had been passed 
and adventurous spirits were striving to popu- 
late the new territory purchased from France, 
which extended from that river to the Rocky 
mountains. Having again surmounted the ob- 
stacle and crossed the river, the Rocky moun- 
tains loomed large, fearsome and untried. 

New territory and gold furnished the impetus 
for another migration and at last the Pacific 
marked our westward boundary. 

The conditions that made the northeastern 
states a manufacturing and commercial centre 
were different from those of the south, whose 
climate and soil seemed best adapted to the pro- 
duction of cotton. Expert or skilled labor was 
necessary for northern mills, while strength to 
withstand the hot sun was the only qualifica- 
tion for the cotton-picker. Under such different 
labor systems, it was not strange that the North 
and South drifted farther apart until a civil war 
ensued. 

In the growth of cities and states we trace the 
development of natural resources. The Erie 
canal was an important factor in the growth of 
New York. Following the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, the canal made transportation of goods 
from New York to the Lakes at a minimum cost. 

A stream of immigrants followed this natural 
waterway from New York City and settling slong 
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the Mohawk valley, founded a number of cities 
as Syracuse, Troy, Rome, naming them for 
ancient Roman and Grecian cities. Population 
increased, commerce was encouraged, land ad- 
vanced proportionately, and New York became 
the most populous state. 

When we turn to a study of the political 
growth of the western states the connection be- 
tween its growth and occupation is obvious. 
Long stretches of desert barred the way to 
early immigration. Scattered over its face were 
the bones of those pioneers who had braved 
nature and Indians in an effort to establish a new 
West. Compare the population of our western 
states with those in the east, and we account for 
its sparseness. Vast stretches of those great 
plains had to be reclaimed from the desert by ir- 
rigation, or from swampy prairies by drainage. 
Both time and money were necessary to make it 
furnish sustenance for man, hence its slow 
growth. 

From a study of maps, we realize the difficulty 
of finding a pass through the Rockies, but event- 
ually wagon trains following the old Santa Fe 
trail or crossing South Pass found their way into 
the California valley—a valley made fertile by 
the rich alluvial deposits on its bed, in the ages 
when it lay below the sea. 

The secret of the growth of our great cities is 
evident in a little comparison of history and phys- 
ical environment. The growth of such cities 
as Chicago, Detroit, Wheeling and Pittsburgh, 
—originally forts or trading posts,—is interest- 
ing masmuch as their location on navigable 
waters, or easy access to mineral fields, have 
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developed large population centres. Baltimore, 
with its great oyster beds, has grown through 
its canning factories and its nearness to the sea. 
Kansas City and Chicago, in the centre of the 
great grain and cattle region, have grown enor- 
mously through the meat-packing industry and 
their commercial advantages. 

The location of St. Louis was ideal, on ac- 
count of its position on the Mississippi, and New 
Orleans, from its settlement, was the natural 
port of deposit for the whole river. 

San Francisco, the only great harbor on our 
Pacific coast, has grown through its trade with 
the Orient. Outlying possessions of the United 
States pour their wealth through the Golden 
Gate. Tons of sugar from Hawaii are refined here 
and are used in preserving the luscious fruits of 
California, giving rise to noteworthy enterprises 
that have increased the population and political 
importance of the state. 

Boston, the commercial outlet for the varied 
manufactured products of New England, grew 
because the swift-flowing streams of that region 
made manufacturing the natural occupation. 
New York, at once the gateway for foreign emi- 
gration and the entrance to the Hudson-Mohawk 
valley, must necessarily retain a large portion 
of the human flotsam that drifts to its door. 

So we may study man’s history from the be- 
ginning, but we cannot get far from its source or 
separate man from his environments. We see 
more fully the interdependence of each’ on the 
other,—how the natural resources, climate, topog- 
raphy influence progress in every line, and how 
mechanical progress reacts on the development 
of the former. 


VALUE OF ART TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY DR. JAMES P. HANEY 


Director of Art in the High Schools of New York City 


The art training of the public schools should 
be a practical training touching closely the 
needs of the community; it should aim to culti- 
vate taste and apply that taste, wren cultivated, 
to the homes, the dress and the Susiness of those 
it trains. 

A very mistaken idea is to hold that art is 
the business only of the artist. As a matter of 
fact, the principles of art touch every individual 
and are used more or less consciously by all. 
The housewife has to decorate her home. She 
may use the principles of decoration well or ill, 


“but use them she must, in the adornment of her 


house, in her dress, and even in the flowers 
which she plants in her garden or hangs in 
her window boxes. 

The business man cannot escape from the use 
of art’s principles for a single day. If he would 
“dress” a shop window, get up a circular, de- 
sign a letter head, or arrange a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, he must consciously or uncon- 
sciously use the rules which art has deyised in 
design, color and arrangement, 


Art, in other words, is not for the “few,” it 
is for “the many,” for the many have to use it. 
It is not held that the training of the public 
schools will preduce artists, but it is held that 
it will raise the standards of taste throughout 
the community. Higher standards of taste 
mean advances along many lines. We cannot 
have people with such standards without an ef- 
fect on trade. People who know better things, 
demand better things. Thus the art teaching of 
the public schools has a practical relation to the 
business interests of every community. 

Besides this, there is a civic value in art 
teaching. One cannot raise standards of taste 
without raising standards of appreciation. The 
man or woman who strives to make his house 
better takes pride in having his town made bet- 
ter. Every civic “booster” knows that there is 
nothing which stimulates the interest and pride 
of citizens more than a consciousness of the 
growing beauty of the town in which they live. 

Thus the spiritual value of art training goes 
with its practical yalue, Many of those who 
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cannot see the spiritual worth can see the prac- 
tical worth. One of the surest evidences of the 
broadening realization of this lies in the fact 
that every progressive community throughout 
the Union is using art training in its public 
schools as a means of advancing community in- 
terests. The reason is plain. One cannot 
change, materially, the taste of a people already 


grown up. To effect these standards, perma- 
nently, one must begin with the children in the 


public schools. This accounts for the enormous 
spread of art education throughout the Union. 
Art teaching is not a fad, it is an economic 
question with an economic reward to every 


community that realizes this and forwards the 
art work of its schools, 


RURAL SCHOOL AWAKENING IN NEW YORK STATE 


BY GEORGE M. WILEY 


State Department 


There is every evidence that the people in rural 
communities and the various organizations rep- 
resenting the farmers’ interests are giving very 
careful thought to the possibilities of the improve- 
ment of rural schools. 

Early in the year Dr. John H. Finley, commis- 
sioner of education, presented the problem to 
the Board of Regents. The importance of co- 
operation and united effort with the rural organ- 
izations in meeting the situation was urged. At 
the Farmers’ Week conference at Ithaca the vital 
importance of the problem was discussed. The 
thought of the rural representatives as well as of 
the educational authorities was that the time had 
arrived for a calm, thorough, and unbiased study 
of the situation in order that a constructive pro- 
gram for rural education might be worked out. 

At the same time that the education depart- 
ment was formulating plans for a_ state-wide 
study of this character, and as a result of the 
Farmers’ Week conferences a Committee of 
Twenty-one was appointed from the various farm 
and educational organizations concerned to co- 
operate in formulating plans for this purpose. 

The field to be covered by the survey will in- 
clude the schools of the state outside of cities 
and villages having a population of 4,500. <A’ 
State-wide study of the rural schools must neces- 
sarily cover the educational opportunities in the 
smaller villages which are the commercial and 
social centres for the surrounding rural popu- 
lation. The survey will probably not be limited 
to a strictly educational program as it is thought 
that the rural school must be interpreted as a 
community institution vitally concerned with its 
social environment. The general community in- 
terests and activities form a vital part in a study 
of this character. 

As the work is carried forward during the 
school year the general phases of the survey will 
cover all parts of the state. General facts with 
regard to the school situation should be available 
from every community. There will be made, in 
addition, a very thorough and complete study of 
the educational situation in cértain typical coun- 
ties in different parts of the state. This plan will 
give complete statistical information as to the 


_whole problem of health education 


teaching staff, school plant, the organization and 
supervision of the work, and general matters over 
the state as a whole. The detailed study covering 
certain typical counties will go into greater 
detail in certain problems. A study of methods 
of instruction, retardation, and other factors 
of this character will be covered thoroughly. 
In these typical counties it will be planned 
to make a ‘thorough study of the entire 
school plant in order that through comparisons, 
illustrations and detailed descriptions there may 
be presented a very complete picture of the 
school plant in use as an educational centre in 
these rural communities. 

Special studies will also be made covering the 
including 
medical inspection, physical training, agricultural 
and homemaking courses, junior project work 
and other activities of special interest in educa- 
tional work and in its relation to community ac- 
tivities. 

The purpose is to present a report prepared 
more especially for the lay reader in order that 
within brief compass and in very definite terms 
a picture may be presented covering the present 
educational opportunities that are offered in the 
rural communities in New York, not only in com- 
parison with each other but in comparison with 
similar opportunities in other states. 

The assured cooperation of the various rural 
and educational organizations renders the mo- 
ment most opportune for carrying forward a 
state-wide study of this character. The best 
survey possible without such support might en- 
tirely fail in its results. It seems clear with such 
a personnel as the committee will be able to com- 
mand, with the opportunity to draw from the best 
experience of other states, and with the spirit of 
codperation that is being shown by the repre- 
sentatives of the rural and farm organizations, 
that the committee is in a position to render a 
most unusual service to the state in making a 
study of rural conditions and in recommending 
an educational program for the village and rural 
communities that will be equal to, if not better 
than any that has ever been presented. 


Our public school systems are our glory, but the way our teachers are paid is our shame. 


—P. P. Claxton, 
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LEARN TO PLAY THE GAME 

Children should think of life as a game. Stop 
talking of the Battle of Life. To think of life 
as a battle is to make of life a tragedy. There 
can be no success in battle until one side has 
killed more than the other. One goes into bat- 
tle to kill before he is killed. Violent death is 
the dominant note when one thinks of battle. 

The game of life is entirely different. No one 
dies in a game. He is simply out-played. One 
loses a game because he is out-classed or out- 
played. 

In a game there are certain conditions that 
are vital. 

Play the game you know. 

Know the game you play. 

Keep in your class. 

A light weight is a fool to tackle a heavy 
weight and a heavy weight is a knave to at- 
tack a light weight. 

Nine-tenths of all failures in school result 
from being out-classed. If there is but one 
class in a grade in a school two-thirds are out- 
classed. 

There is no such thing as an average child in 
a class. 

There is no such thing as a median. 

The Training School of the Winona, Minne- 
sota, State Normal School is a fine illustration 
of a good way to have no child out-classed. 
Each class is limited to thirty, thirty-six or 
thirty-nine pupils. It is placed in three groups 
according to mental age and class ability. In 
this way no child can be discouragingly distant 
from the brightest child in his group. This is 
absolutely indispensable in school. 

I used to play checkers as a boy and as a 
young man. I could win a reasonable number 
of games among the fellows with whom I was 
accustomed to play. No one was a checker 
player, we all just played occasionally for the 
fun of it. After I was a teacher in a normal 
school I went to visit an uncle in the backwoods 
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of Maine. He had never been. to school much 
but he played checkers. He asked if I played 
checkers and I confidently said I did. I don’t 
know what I did or how he did it, but after a 
few moves he practically cleaned all my men off 
the board. I have never played a game of 
checkers since. I saw him play with a neigh- 
bor and he would spend fifteen or twenty. min- 
utes studying one move. There was no clean 
sweep for either when they played. 

I knew Harry Pillsbury literally from the day 
he was born, and as a man in the prime of life 
I saw him play fourteen games of checkers in 
one room, twelve games of chess on boards in 
another room, while he was playing “double 
bridge” in a third room. At each board was a 
champion. Each had a group of experts to as- 
sist him. Each play was studied a very long 
time by the group of experts. When a move 
was made Pillsbury was told what move had 
been made on “Board Ten” of chess, or “Board 
Eight” of checkers, and no sooner were the 
words out of the mouth of the announcer than 
Pillsbury announced his move. He never took 
one minute to consider his play. No play was 
made on any board by the “champion and ex- 
perts” without long consideration and consulta- 
tion. They were state champions. He was a 
world champion. They were out-classed. 

In a class of thirty or more in any grade in 
school some of them give up, as I gave up 
up when my uncle swept the men off my board, 
and most children who are retarded simply do 
not try. “What’s the use?” is the way they 
feel. 

No teacher is in the game who will teach a 
class of twenty or more as a group. No super- 
intendent is in the game who will allow anyone 
in a group to be seriously out-classed. 


INAUGURATION OF HARRY WOODBURN 
| CHASE 


The inauguration of a University president to- 
day is as far removed from the inauguration of 
other days as the 300,000,000 candle-power 
searchlight at Java is from the revolving light in 
Boston Harbor. The latter is merely to guide 
pilots by night into the safe channel, while the 
former is to detect the enemy and make a target 
of him miles away. 

The old inauguration was a boastful, sometimes 
boostful performance, but the new inauguration 
has a searchlight look out into the sea of trouble 
with which civilization is surrounded. 

The inauguration of President Chase to the 
presidency of what claims to be the oldest state 
university in the country was a good demonstra- 
tion of the new way to face the new day. Inthe 
publication of the addresses under the title, “The 
State University and the New South” we have 
.a notable demonstration of what new inaugura- 
tion addresses really are. 


> 


The National Education Association will meeet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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FEDERAL PUTTERING IN EDUCATION 

The Federal government is spending $50,000,- 
000 a year in Federal education and less than 
half of one per cent. is spent in the mame of edu- 
cation. 

Some seventy-five puttering groups scattered 
through the various departments are working 
at Cross punposes. 

If the Lord knows how these fellows are func- 
tioning he deserves to be worshiped for his 
omniscience. 

Here is a sample. A department at Washing- 
ton used the public schools last year for the “edu- 
cation” of the children and the communities 
upon the importance of universal military train- 
ing. Prizes were offered for essays by students 
on the value of such training, 

The city superintendents in one of the states 
had voted unanimously to give the schools a rest, 
after the war, from outside interference with 
school work. 

A recruiting officer in the leading city in the 
state called upon the city superintendent and 
said that he would like to speak in the schools 
regarding this prize essay contest. The superin- 
tendent pleasantly told him of the vote of the 
city superintendents of the state and that he was 
to do nothing about the prize contest. A few 
days later the state superintendent, the mayor of 
the city, and the Governor received letters from 
the department in Washington suggesting that 
they get busy and put their superintendent wise 
on the situation. The mayor asked the superin- 
tendent to call on him, which he did, and the ex- 
planation was entirely satisfactory and the super- 
intendent’s attitude was O. K.’d. 

The state superintendent called the city super- 
intendent on the telephone and after he heard 
the explanation congratulated him upon the wis- 
dom of his course. 

But the Governor, instead of conferring with 
the city superintendent, issued a proclamation 
setting apart a day when all the high schools of 
the state were to have the conditions of the 
prize essay explained to the students. 

There are some seventy-five Federal groups 
whose business it is, by hook or by crook, to use 
the schools, directly or indirectly, for these activ- 
ities, and it costs about $50,000,000 to provide 
for them. 

We make no criticisms of any or all of the 
seventy-five activities, but we do protest that 
everything that plans to use the schools, directly 
or indirectly, should be in a Department of Edu- 
cation. 

There is need of a Budget of Common Sense 
as well as of finance. It is not only a wasteful, 
reckless way to do business but it is demoraliz- 
ing, is destructive of any morale. 

Naturally no department is willing to give up 
its pet puttering scheme and we must count on 
the more or less open opposition of those con- 
nected with these seventy-five Maverick educa- 
tional activities. 

It will be a miracle if the opposition of these 
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seventy-live agencies can be overcome, but if 
there “is any virtue in the good people of the 
United States let us have a Department of Edu- 
cation. 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 

l‘rom earliest times autocracy was aristocracy. 
Among barbarous tribes the aristocrat was the 
autocrat. 

“Might makes right” was the universal rule. 

Within the last century the United States has 
dared to pretend to be decently aristocratic with- 
out autocracy among the big nations of the earth. 
At first this was little more than aspiration, but 
it was developing rapidly and caused unrest in 
all nations. 

Gradually democracy was making its way in 
many parts of the world until there was hope 
that there would be a peaceful transference of 
aristocracy from autocracy to democracy. 

While England, France, Italy, and the United 
States rejoiced in the prospect there was con- 
sternation in autocratic circles. 

The story of recent years is an open book. 
Democracy is the only aristocracy and is to be 
forevermore the leading thought the world over. 

Democracy will not come spontaneously. The 
countries that have always been autocratic must 
have a new birth, civically, socially, domestically, 
religiously, and educationally. 

A new birth means a new education. 

Education is indispensable as a_ transference 
from birth to maturity. 

Without education the child with a thousand 
years of educational inheritance would know 
nothing of reading, of number, of clothing, of 
society. 

A new birth in democracy will be as useless 
as a still-born child without education in de- 
mocracy and for democracy. 

Education must accept the responsibility of 
materializing international democracy. 

There has been much talk of democracy with 
all the Allies. The United States has had the 
most of a demonstration of democracy of any 
large country, but it now finds that it has need 
of modification and evolution to make its de- 
mocracy an example to the large and small coun- 
tries to which it is allied. 

The educational mission in the evolution of 
more democracy is the development of more 
complete individual independence through 
higher consideration of the independence of 
others. This requires the widest range of social 
classes in intellectual rivalry and in considera- 
tion of those above and below in the acquirement 
of good manners and good behavior. 

Democracy is not a theory. It is a life. It is 
not what is written into laws but what is em- 
bodied in living. Democracy is not a political 
affair but is in essence the manners and morals, 
the social, industrial, commercial, and religious 
behavior of the people. 

Autocracy is inherited by all classes in all lands, 
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It is as natural as breathing for man to stratily _ 


society, and those at the bottom being more nu- 
merous scheme to domineer over those at the 
top, while those at the top having more wealth 
and better education insist upon domineering 
over those less favored. 

German “kultur” is to be in disrepute for many 
years, but it must be met by uniform devotion 
to education that makes for personal indepen- 
dence and cheerful acceptance of the social, 
financial and civic responsibility in community 
life which alone can make national and inter- 
national democracy. 

Nowhere is autocracy more aristocratic than 
in language. One who can speak correctly, and 
especially one who can speak more than one 
language, instinctively places himself and his 
favored few in a class by themselves. They en- 
throne themselves in aristocracy. 

There can be no democracy that does not rest 
upon thought and character as much as upon 
linguistic art. This is too ideal to be expected 
in its completeness, ibut education must help to 
magnify the value of hand expression of intellec- 
tual power and personal character as an expres- 
sion of intellectual poise. 

Education must be democratic in every phase 
of instruction and leadership. Education must 
be the thrill of democracy. 

Hitherto democracy has been merely a na- 
tional affair. Patriotism has been merely a love 
of one’s own country. Now there must be sub- 
stitution largely of internationalism for patrio- 
tism. For an American, an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and an Italian to love Belgium less 
than his own country would be internationally 
criminal. For the Peace Allies to allow any one 
of these countries to deal unfairly with any other 
country because it had the power is unthinkable. 

Democracy is to be international, and the 
schools must see to it that all the peoples of all 
the allied nations, at least, are respected as de- 
votedly as its own people by all the children. 

Education must help each allied nation to be 
industrially, agriculturally and civically as inde- 
pendent as possible, and must educate all the 
people of all countries to be as helpful to all other 
countries as possible. This alone can make in- 
ternational democracy. 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 

Two sets of prizes open to students of all 
countries. to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are 
offered by the American School Citizenship 
League for the best essays on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: Open to seniors in normal schools: 
“What Education can do to secure Co-opera- 
tion as against Competition between Nations.” 
Open to seniors in secondary schools: “The Es- 
sential Foundations of a Co-operating World.” 
Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 will be given 
for the three best essays in each set. The con- 
test closes June 1, 1921. For conditions of the 
contest write to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 
Marlborough street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEWSPAPER THE PEOPLE'S 
UNIVERSITY 


‘he newspaper is remarkably ennobled by the 
reasons Dr. Finley gives for choosing an editor- 
ial life for the later years of his educational ac tiv- 
ity. 
The Boston Transcript, which is in no sense 
radical, puts the case the best that we have seen 
it put 

“In announcing this change and this accession 
the New York Times says that Dr. Finley feels 
‘that in his new association he can not only be 
more helpful to the cause of education generally, 
but can also, at the same time, have a field oi 
wider public usefulness.” In order to assume 
this post, Dr. Finley has declined to consider sev- 
eral university presidencies on the ground that 
‘the basic popular education is of supreme im- 
portance to a democracy,’ and that he can better 
promote that education at an editorial table than 
in a university presidency. 

“It is appareat, therefore, that Dr, Finley him- 
self regards this translation from the most import- 
ant of educational posts to an editorial desk as a 
promotion. Probably he does not in any sense 
intend to spread abroad the implication that the 
university presidency is less exalted in honor, or 
even less potent in eventual or far-reaching in- 
fluence, than the editor’s chair. The inference is 
merely that the newspaper is nearer to the peo- 
ple, who are the source of power, than the uni- 

“The college is the leaven that leaveneth the 
lump; but the voting, acting, determining mass 
knows not the college. And as in this day the 
voting mass not only elects but selects the law- 
makers of the nation, and not only delegates its 
legislative authority but exercises it directly, it 
is important that the mass shall know, and shall 
think. As one wishing to be indeed an educator 
—to make the education basic rather than crown- 
ing or climactical—Dr. Finley seeks his place in 
the ‘people’s university,’ which is the newspaper.” 


The National Education Association will neeet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


Denver’s salary increases are a joy to the 
country as well as to Denver teachers. The tax 
commissioner granted the twenty-five per cent. 
increase asked by the Board of Education without 
hesitating a minute, did not even wait for a hear- 
ing. 

It is estimated that this year’s corn crop in 
the United States will be 3,199,126,000 bushels, 
the largest in the history of the country by %5,- 
000,000 bushels; more than seventy-five per cent. 
of the total world output. 


Department of Swuperintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to Marck 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cand 26, 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, the new president of 
Northwestern University, is a native son of Il- 
linois and a graduate of its State Normal Uni- 
versity as well as of Northwestern and of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary (Ph. D. Leip- 
sic, 1900). As professor of psychology and direc- 
tor of the psychological laboratory at Northwest- 
ern (1901-16), Dr. Scott’s pioneer work on the 
psychology of advertising (“Theory of Advertis- 
ing,” “The Psychology of Public Speaking,” 
“The Psychology of Advertising’), made him 
known. beyond the bounds of his own profession, 
while within the circle of his professional associ- 
ates his interesting and original work on rating 
scales and on psychological tests in little-worked 
fields gave him a position that was unique. 

He was thus in 1916 the inevitable man for the 
directorship of the new Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research financed by thirty well-known firms and 
established at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Pittsburgh. This he accepted without 
severing his connection with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and here he was when all psychologists 
were stirred by the war to turn their particular 
abilities to the service of the government. And 
first, the government had to be convinced of the 
value of their aid. For the initiation of one 
whole section of the work that was done, Dr. 
Scott alone has the credit. This was the use of 
the rating scale in the army. His personal con- 
viction and his persistence and skill in putting it 
before conservative authorities finally carried the 


day. Besides the making of the rating scale the 
Committee on Classification on Personnel in the 
army, under his guidance, undertook other more 
important tasks, more especially in tabulating and 
filling the occupational needs of the different 
units in the various arms of the service. 

At the close of the war these same interests 
were carried over to the purposes of peace. Dr. 
Scott and his associates formed the Scott Com- 
pany, for the purpose of offering to the indus- 
trial world the services in personnel work which 
his committee had been rendering to the army. 

It will be seen what varied talents and experi- 
ences Dr. Scott brings to his new task. North- 
western is to be congratulated on its choice, tor 
in addition to his wealth of experience and pecu- 
liar professional fitness, Dr. Scott brings to the 
presidency a personality which finds worth-while 
contacts with each individual with whom he deals 
and a character which will be an inspiration to 
the student body for whose welfare he becomes 
responsible. 

C. S. PAGE 

Rarely have we enjoyed any after-dinner jol- 
lity as much as we did that of C. 8. Page at the 
banquet of the New Hampshire Schoolmasters’ 
Club at Laconia, at the time of the State Associa- 
tion. It was bright with lightness and a vein 
of wholesome sense seasoned all the witticism. 
Still in the prime of life, 200 schoolmasters rose 
spontaneously when he was introduced. It was 
an unusual ovation from professional associates. 


WOMEN OF TODAY 


ALICE ROBERTSON 
[Editorial.] 

The election of Alice Robertson of Muskogee 
to Congress is more gratifying than the election 
of personal friends in whose success I was in- 
terested. To Mr. Wilkinson, now a thrifty busi- 
ness man in Muskogee, but one time principal of 
the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, | 
am indebted for a delightful hour with Miss Rob- 
ertson, the postmistress of Muskogee, the onty 
woman who had up to that time received an ap- 
pointment to so important a position in the post- 
office department. Her championship of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was intense, but my admiration 
of Miss Robertson was based on her account 
of Indian affairs. From her I learned of Wash- 
ington Irving’s visit to Indian Territory which 
led to her devotion to Irving, scarcely less than 
to Roosevelt. 


Readers of the Journal of Education can but 
realize our almost fanatical admiration for Okla- 
homa, and few things have contributed to that 
more than the enthusiasm of Miss Robertson 
over the history of Indian Territory. 

The following editorial comment is better 
than anything we could write: “Candid, modest, 
unassuming, well balanced and by no means 
lacking in the saving grace of humor.” 

The election of Miss Robertson to Congress, 
the second woman to be elected thereto, brings 
into national prominence a woman who has been 
highly influential locally for more than a third of 
a century. 

No person now living has done more for the 
Indians of Indian Territory than has she. Her 
ability to deal with a real human problem pre- 
pares her admirably for dealing with the new hu- 
man problems in Congress. 


The mechanical practice of credit for courses is, I believe, the gravest defect in the American 


educational system,—-A, Lawrence Lowell, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SENATOR HARDING IN WASHINGTON. 

Senator Harding made a fleeting visit to Wash- 
ington, on his return from his Panama Canal trip, 
in season to answer the roll-call at the opening 
of Congress, December 6. He was given an ova- 
tion, in which Senators of both parties joined, 
and made a brief address—a sort of good-bye 
talk in his capacity as Senator, and an informal 
expression of his intention, when President, to 
maintain cordial relations with the Senate, and 
to respect its functions and prerogatives. The 
talk was in his characteristic vein, and was warmly 
received. His is the first instance in American 
history of a Senator being elected President when 
still holding the Senatorial office. A pleasing in- 
cident of the Hardings’ visit was an invitation by 
Mrs. Wilson to Mrs. Harding, to tea at the White 
House. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S FAREWELL MESSAGE. 

President Wilson’s last annual message to Con- 
gress, December 7, was not delivered in person, 
as he would have preferred, if he had been strong 
enough to take the risk, but in writing. It had 
nothing to say about the “great and solemn refer- 
endum,” to which he had looked forward so hope- 
fully; and, if it contained any reference at all to 
the League of Nations, it was so cryptic as not to 
be easily recognized. It was unusually brief, and 
its most noticeable features were an appeal for the 
enactment of the budget bill, which he vetoed 
just before the adjournment of the last session, 
because of a constitutional objection; for Philip- 
pine independence; for a loan to Armenia; for 
simplification of the income and profits taxes, 
and for economy in expenditure. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The United States Supreme Court, December 6, 
rendered an important decision in the long-pend- 
ing case of the government against the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company. The Court found the 
company guilty of creating a practical monopoly 
of the anthracite coal industry in the area which 
its operations covered, through the creation of 
subsidiary companies for the mining and the sale 
of coal, by which it evaded the provisions of the 
Anti-Trust Act and the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The Court found that the company in this 
way controlled 60,000 acres of anthracite land, 
and that 95 per cent. of the coal tonnage moved 
by the railroad was controlled by it through the 
complete dominance of the company producing 
the tonnage. The Court ordered the dissolution 
of this combination, and the redistribution of its 
stocks, bonds and properties so as to make each 
part in fact independent and competitive. 


BARRING OUT IMMIGRATION. 

The House Committee on Immigration has 
framed a bill which proposes to bar out all immi- 
gration to the United States, with the exception 
of a few specified classes, for a period of one 
year. The bill is strongly favored by the labor 
leaders, in the hope that it may help to keep 


up wage scales by diminishing the number of 
competitors for employment. On the other hand, 
the farming interests, already much disturbed 
by the lack of farm labor, feél that to cut olf 
incoming labor recruits, some of whom at least 
might be induced to come to the farms, would 
be making a bad matter worse. There promis2s 
to be a lively conflict between the contending in- 
terests; and it may be that nothing will be done 
beyond tightening somewhat such restrictions 
as exist,—on the other side, through more stren- 
uous effort on the part of our representatives 
to sift out the “undesirables” at foreign ports, 
before they get started; and, on this side, by stif- 
fer and more drastic examination of immigrants 
at Ellis Island. 
THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 

Congress has got down to its work promptly, 
but it would make a mistake to assume that any 
considerable part of the large volume of business 
introduced will be disposed of before the end of 
the session on March 4. Tax revision, the tariff, 
possible financial relief for the farmers, the ap- 
propriation bills, the restriction of immigration, 
the creation of a budget system, diligent search 
for new sources of revenue, a thorough scrutinv 
and pruning of the department estimates—these 
are but a few of the larger questions already in 
sight, with which Congress will attempt to deal; 
and, counting out the usual holiday recess, there 
will be not much more than sixty days in which 
it must do its work. A comparison of the bills 
introduced with the bills enacted, at the end of 
the session, will disclose a good many disappoint- 
ments. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The annual report of Mr. Claxton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, presents a 
gloomy view of the condition of the schools of 
the country, by reason of the shortage of teach- 
ers. During the past vear, Mr. Claxton esti- 
mates that between 300,000 and 400,000 children 
of school age went without teaching for want of 
teachers, and the prospect this year is worse 
rather than better. There will be need this year of 
from 110,000 to 150,000 new teachers, and the-e 
are not more than 30,000 properly prepared 
teachers to fill the vacancies. Mr. Claxton esti- 
mates that more than half of the 350,000 teachers 
in the country are “sub-standard” in their train- 
ing for the work, that is, that they have not had 
a high school education, plus two vears of pro- 
fessional training. : 

ARGENTINA AND THE LEAGUE. 


The Argentine delegation at Geneva notified 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, Decem- 
ber 1, that unless its proposals for changes in the 
Covenant, including the demand for the admission 
forthwith of all sovereign states,—including, of 
course, Germany,—were complied with, it would 
withdraw from the League. The Assembly was 
not moved by this threat to change its policy, 
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and the Argentine delegation went home accor4- 
ingly. An attempt was made by the Canadian 
delegation to secure an amendment striking out 
Article X. of the Covenant, but this, like other 
proposals for amendment, was carried over to the 
next session of the Assembly. The smaller na- 
tions were in control of the Assembly, and a gen- 
eral impression was manifested by them that the 
League Council, under the Covenant, was given 
undue power. 
CONSTANTINE AND GREECE. 

The plebiscite held in Greece on December 5 
resulted in an overwhelming majority of more 
than 500,000 in favor of the return of former 
King Constantine to the throne. The British, 
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French and Italian governments sent a joint note 
to the Greek government on December 2, de- 
claring that the restoration of Constantine to 
the throne of Greece would be regarded as a rati- 
fication by that country of Constantine's hostile 
acts, and would create a new and unfavorable 
Situation in the relations between Greece and 
the Allies. In that case, the warning note went 
on, “the three governments reserve to them- 
selves complete liberty in dealing with the situa- 
tion thus created.” Greece can hardly afford to 
forego the financial and other assistance of the 
Allies ; and there are intimations that Constantine 
may find it prudent to abdicate in favor of his 
son, Prince George, Duke of Sparta. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THINKING IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 
BY W. A. WETZEL 
Trenton, N. J. 

[My dear Dr. Winship: You may remember that 
when you were asked at Cleveland what kind of 
superintendent the Akron Board of Education should 
look for, your reply was “they should look for a man 
who can think in three dimensions.” I prepared the 
inclosed article for my high school boys and girls, 
using your remark as my text.] 

OnE-DIMENSION THINKERS. 


The mathematical concept of one dimension is a 
straight line which has neither beginning nor end. 

The one-dimension student is sure to have a single 
track mind. He takes a subject and drops it, takes 
another, and drops it. When he recites he talks 
but says nothing, because he has neither breadth 
nor depth. 

When he solves a problem, he must have the an- 
swer book to know whether his work is correct. 
Marks to him are not the measure of his success, but 
an ultimate good. Therefore he is likely to copy or 
cheat in other ways. “The mark’s the thing, there- 
fore get the mark,” is his motto. His work is al- 
ways superficial. In general he is only an “attend- 
ant” at school, not a student. In athletics today it 1s 
the 100-yard dash, tomorrow the shot put, and next 
week the boxer. Socially the one-dimension thinker 
is a hermit; he is full of prejudices. His views on any 
subject are always characterized as “narrow,” never 
as “generous.” Morally, he is narrow-minded. He 
belongs to the age of witch burning. In religion he 
is a bigot. Industrially he belongs to the class of un- 
skilled labor. The factory system promotes one- 
dimension workmanship. Here is a lesson for our 
schools. 

Two-DIMENSION THINKERS. 


The mathematical concept of two dimensions is 
the piane which has length and breadth. 

The two-dimension student always signs up for a 
scholarly list of subjects. He wants to be liberally 
educated. But his work is always superficial. That 
is, it has no depth. He wants short circuit courses. 
Probably they are best for him. We call him shal- 
low. In athletics he enters many events, but wins in 
none. He has strong social instincts. He is a hale 
fellow, well met. He is agreeable, but not helpful. 
He agrees with everybody. 

Morally, the two-dimension thinker is all things to 
all men. He is not reliable. He never will be a re- 


former, because he is not guided by principle. In 
religion he entertains no prejudices, neither has he 
any convictions. Industrially he is a jack of all 
trades, but master of none. Professionally he is ver- 
satile but superficial. In business he trusts every- 
body and pays nobody. Politically he is an oppor- 
tunist. He is never moved by a deep purpose. He 
adheres to no set of principles. He is a floater. He 
is a menace to the body politic because he can be 
bought. 
THREE-DIMENSION THINKERS. 


The mathematical concept of three dimensions is 
the solid which has length, breadth and thickness. 

The range of subjects pursued by the three-dimen- 
sion student will be liberal. These subjects will be con- 
sistently chosen because the three-dimension thinker 
always has a purpose. There will be continuity to his 
course. It will not be Latin I one year, French I the 
next, and Spanish I the third. His results are never 
superficial. When he solves a problem, he knows he 
is right without looking for the answer in the answer 
book. When he talks he says something. He would 
spurn a mark not honestly obtained. He thinks pro- 
foundly. Socially, the three-dimension thinker is a 
humanitarian. In his religious life, wherever he is 
known, he will be known as a godd man. Profes- 
sionally, he may be a specialist, but he knows his 
specialty in its proper setting. Industrially, he will 
be a skilled workman. As a business man he will be 
sound, stable, fair-minded. His credit will be good 
because he will meet his bills promptly. In public 
life, he will be broad-minded and consistent. He at- 
ways has a reason for his acts, and his motive will 
be the public good. 

GIRL RUNS “MODEL” FARM. 

Miss Nattie C. Burleigh, a Mount Holyoke College 
graduate, is the owner and operator of a mode] farm 
of 115 acres near Waterville, Me. All of the em- 
ployes on the farm, from business agent to “hired 
hands,” are women. 

EDUCATION IS THE NATION'S BULWARK. 
[Utah Educational Program Bulletin.] 

Because 

1. It is a financial 
highest dividends. 

2. It results in safe and sane citizenship. 

3. It increases the ability and desire to 
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yields the 


serve 
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4. It adds to the appreciation and happiness of life. 


5. It multiplies the chances of success in life. 

Education Fits for Service :— 

With no schooling the cl.ild has only one chance 
in 150,000 of rendering distinguished service. 

With elementary schooling, the child has four times 
the chance of the one without it. 

With high school education, he has eighty-seven 
times the chance. 

With a college education, he has 800 times the 
chance. 

Less than one per cent. of Americans are college 
graduates, yet this one per cent. has furnished: 55 per 
cent. of our Presidents; 54 per cent. of our Vice-Presi- 
dents; 47 per cent. of our Speakers of the House; 
36 per cent. of our members of Congress; 61 per cent. 
of our Secretaries of State; 67 per cent. of our at- 
torney-generals; 69 per cent. of our judges of the 
Supreme Court; over 50 per cent. of the distinguished 
people of the United States. 

At the present time the President, Vice-President, 
Speaker of the House, all but two members of the 
Cabinet, sixty-nine out of ninety-six senators, 305 out 
‘of 435 representatives and all the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court are college trained men. 


WAR ADDS IMMENSELY TO BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


There has never been under single sway so great 
a part of the earth as is now British. The war added 
immensely to Great Britain’s possessions in Germany, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Persia and -Egypt, 
making a total of war acquisitions of 2,264,040 square 
miles. 

Thus is made up an empire of 15,417,752 miles and 
about 500,000,000 people on whose flag the sun never 
sets. 

- 
FOLLOW ARMENIA. 
BY MARY E, SQUIRE 


No map today will tell you Armenia's story. It is 
changing too rapidly. The latest geography will con- 
fuse you if you try to get it from that source. The 
weeklies and the newspapers are telling it piece by 
piece, but just now the details are too overwhelming 
to leave any room for a view of the whole sweep of 
events since Sentember 22, when the Turkish Na- 
tionalists began their attack upon Armenians. With 
the recent union between the Turks and the Bolshe- 
vists, destruction seems certain for so small a nation 
as Armenia; ill-armed, half-clothed and under nour- 
ished as she is from war, recent massacres and exile. 

Armenia is again under Turkish control. Think 
what that means when the war left Armenia free and 
the Peace Conference granted her independence! 
Now Erivan, the capital of the new Republic, has 
been evacuated by the Armenians. The Turks and 
their reinforcements have taken Alexandropol, the 
principal railway centre of the country. 

In cutting off all communications between Alexan- 
dropol and Tiflis, the Nationalists have destroyed 
Armenia’s connection with Georgia and therefore 
with the outside world. The small Georgian army 
is now trying to defend Tiflis and keep the Turks out 
while thousands of refugees driven out of Erivan are 
struggling to reach Tiflis little knowing how threat- 
ened it is by the enemy. 

As the Turks take the choicest cities first, they 
drive the population out of them into the interior. 
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The tragedy of this is that they are all fleeing to an 
absolutely barren part of the country where there 
have been no crops for seasons on account of lack 
of seed grain and local petty warfare. It will be im- 
possible to ship supplies into the interior on account 
of the greed and watchfulness of the enemy forces. 

Supplies are going forward, but Armenia needs 
something America can contribute so much more than 
the food and the old clothes being sent. She needs 
the sort of public opinion on the rights of a small na- 
tion that will keep her enemies at bay and give her a 
chance to exist. 


— —o—— 
PROSECUTE PARENTS TO CHECK CRIME. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 


I would make every parent legally responsible for 
the actions of his (or her) minor children and prose- 
cute the parents for contributing to the delinquency 
of their children who commit crimes. 

Parents would make it their business to know the 
whereabout of their boys and see to it that they were 
not allowed to run the streets at all hours of a night, 
committing holdups, burglaries, and various crimes if 
they knew that a crime committed by their off-spring 
meant a jail sentence for themselves. 

I would also prosecute to the fullest extent of the 
law the parents of any young girl who is attacked 
late at night when it is shown that she was on the 
streets at a late hour with the parents’ knowledge 
and without escort—Homer Ellis. 

— —()---—— 
CUT, THRESHED, MILLED, BAKED IN FIFTY-. 
FIVE MINUTES. 


Transformation of wheat from standing grain to 
hot biscuits in fifty-five minutes is a record estab- 
lished recently by Harry Ruff, head of a milling com- 
pany in Chapman, Nansas. He drove into a field where 
a farmer was harvesting wheat with a _ harvester- 
thresher, which cuts and threshes the grain in one 
operation, and took two bushels of wheat. This he 
rushed to the mill, where it was ground immediately, 
then took the flour home and Mrs. Ruff made biscuits. 
From the time the grain was cut to the first bite of 
biscuit was five minutes less than an hour, including 
thirty-two minutes spent on the road. 


—--o-—— 
Chicago children gave 992,025 pennies toward a 
Eugene Field Monument. 
—--aQ-— 
DANGER SIGNALS. 
[Rochester, N. Y. Herald.] 


Dr. Winship has for many years been concerned in the 
welfare of the teacher in his Journal of Education, and 
his observations of a third of a century are condensed in 
this volume, made of more value from the fact that he 
has taken up for discussion the new problems which 
have been brought forward by the World War. It is a 
forward looking book which Dr. Winship has written; 
he is thinking of future generations. Always clear in his 
vision, he realizes that the educational system must be the 
foundation of the new democracy, and that the corner- 
stone of this system is the teacher, who, he says, “is the 
one essential in making democracy safe for our children 
and our children’s children. The teachers are the ones 
who take the risk in the battle with ignorance, tradition 
and immorality.” He points the way to achievement for 
the teacher who wishes to take a part in the present edu- 
cational advance movement that will make a greater and 
better nation. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 460 pp. 

It would be assuming more than we are willing to 
assume that our commendation of any historical 
book-making of Messrs. Beard and Bagley could add 
anything to the appreciation of the readers of the 
Journal of Education. Individually and conjointly 
these men can make a book on history that compels 
absorbing interest. 

This book, which is expected to popularize the 
outstanding facts in our history, affords these men 
ot literary genius and _ historical masterfulness an 
opportunity to be at their best in textbook making. 


MODERN EUROPE. By Charles Downer Hazen. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 860 pp. 
This is a faithful, wholesome presentation of the 

World War in 150 pages, following fifty pages on 

modern Europe in the years just before the World 

War. Indeed the last 230 pages of the book are de- 

voted to very modern Europe. There is nothing hys- 

terical in the presentation by Professor Hazen of 

‘Columbia University, nor is there any attempt to 

dodge responsibility for facts. It is not a book of 

opinions, primarily, nor of lifeless facts. It is a vivid 

portrayal of the influences of men and of tendencies, 

industrial and civic, mostly in the last two centuries, 
magnifying the more recent crises. 


BAUDELAIRE: HIS PROSE AND POETRY. Edited 
by T. R. Smith. New York: Boni & Liveright. Limp 
croftleather. 258 pp. 

Among recent additions to the well-known Modern 
Library is this interesting attempt to interpret a great 
French poet to English readers. The volume contains 
a twenty-five-page essay on Baudelaire, by F. P. 
Sturm, followed by English translations of a great 
many of his works. “Poems in Prose” are trans- 
lated partly by Arthur Symons and partly by Joseph 
T. Shipley; “Little Poems in Prose,” by F. P. 
Sturm; “Flowers of Evil,” by F. P. Sturm 
and W. J. Robertson, and “Intimate Papers,” 
by Joseph T. Shipley. The printing, paper, and bind- 
ing are in the tasteful style characteristic of the 
Modern Library, and like other issues in the series 
the book is astonishingly inexpensive. 


STUDY MANUAL FOR EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
members of the Department of History, University 
of Chicago. University of Chicago Press. Paper. 
This manual has grown out of the teaching experi- 

ence of several years and embodies the judgment of 

a number of teachers who in the course of these 

years have tested out these readings in actual class- 

room instruction. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK. By Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser, author of “The Boys’ Book of Bat- 
tles,” etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 320 pp. 8vo. IJllustrated. 

This might be styled a personally conducted tour 
through the machinery-room of our government. It 
describes in easy, chatty style for boys just how the 
various branches of our public affairs are managed— 
with the “why” of a good many things that even older 
citizens of voting age are prone to forget. 

The book is never controversial or partisan—only 


descriptive. It includes a series of charts and numer- 

ous pictures; and altogether is calculated to give the 

young citizen a book he will like and ought to have 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
The Modern Printed Bible Series. Edited by French 
Strother, managing editor of World's Work. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

One of the real contributions of the day to the ef- 
fective and attractive reading of the Bible is The 
“Modern Printed” Bible. It is refreshing beyond ex- 
pression to have “Saint Matthew” available in a sin- 
gle’ volume like any other book, to have it printed 
like a really inviting book, to have King James 
or authorized version, which is the height of literary 
merit as its successor is not. 

The “Modern-Printed” Bible is really the “An- 
tique-Printed” Bible, for it is not an innovation, but 
a return to the readable simplicity of the earliest 
English editions. These editions, antedating the 
authorized version by the better part of a century, 
were prepared by followers of Wyclyffe who were 
animated with his passion to put into the hands of 
the common people a Bible they could read, written 
in their own tongue. 

They were printed as modern books are printed, 
as straight reading matter divided naturally into 
chapters and paragraphs. Not until the authorized 
version was published was the type broken up into 
the unnatural short verses and confused by the ad- 
dition of verse numbers that characterize the Bible 
as we see it today. These artifices serve a useful 
purpose for theologians, who need facilities for re- 
lating one portion of the text to similar portions 
elsewhere in the book; but they have the grave de- 
fect for the general reader who wishes to get the 
“mass effect” of a whole chapter or book, and who 
finds his eye and his mind interrupted by these me- 
chanical aids to a phrase-by-phrase study. No one 
‘can attain the full-rounded doctrine of the sacred 
teachers, nor enjoy the full beauty of the Bible’s 
imagery and its majestic prose, who does not read a 
whole book at one sitting. And this is possible, with 
comfort and freedom, only in a typographical form 
which the habits of the reader have made familiar. 
ANTHONY ASTON, STROLLER AND ADVEN- 

TURER. By Watson Nicholson, Ph. D. Published 

by the author, South Haven, Michigan. Cloth. 

We confess that we do not quite see why anyone 
should resurrect the Strollings and Adventures of 
Tony Aston, atid what is vastly more inconceivable is 
the fact that we have read every word of a book 
about a man, dead 200 vears, of whom we never had 
heard before, and of whom we shall never hear again, 
but we have done that improbable thing and have 
enjoyed every minute of it just because it is a touch 
of English life and American colonial life that we 
never had before. We think others are liable to: do 
as we have done and if so that they will enjoy it as 
we have. 

FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. Principles and prac- 
tice and a summary of usage in writing and print- 
ing. By James. Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., professor of 
Romance Languages in Boston University. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
Cloth. 278 pp. 

Professor Geddes has prepared a handbook that is 
at once accurate, clear and full. It contains much 
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material that is not accessible elsewhere, and its 
treatment of material otherwise available is distin- 
guished by unusual clearness of explanation and com- 
pactness of arrangement. The alphabet of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association is followed throughout 
in indicating the quality of sounds. A moderate 
amount of exercise material is provided. Features 
of the book, aside from the thorough discussion of 


pronunciation, are chapters on liaison, elision, the 


use of capitals and punctuation marks, 
used in writing letters. A full index and a bibliog- 
raphy are included. The volume is of great practi- 
cal and scientific usefulness not only for French, but 
for general phonetics as well. 


and forms 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By F. C. Montague, Ox- 
ford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
This is the only book of which we can learn that 

gives an account of the growth of English institutions 

from the beginning in such a way as to be attrac- 
tive to students and entirely accurate. It is authorita- 
tive as history and attractive as literature. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By Eugene Lewis 
Hasluck. In Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers 
Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
No subject more needs renewed attention than does 

the learning of history by young people. Nothing 
had been more crystallized than had the world’s his- 
tory which has all been muddled and mussed in the 
last five years until the facts and philosophy have to 
be adiusted anew, and in doing this the methods have 
to be readjusted as completely as the philosophy. In 
view of these new requirements it is well to have as 
masterful a writer as Mr. Hasluck deal skilfully 
with the problems of schoo] history study. This 
book deserves the closest study by all leaders in the 
school study of history. 


SILENT READING TESTS. By William C. Adams, 
Plymouth, N. H., State Normal School. 
Edward E. Babb & Co. 

Mr. Adams has developed a series of Silent Read- 
ing Tests that captured a ready market because they 
are easy to give and easy to score, so that a teacher 
can use them successfully without any special train- 
ing or coaching. Everything is plain for both the 
child and the teacher. 

The tests can he used as standard for promotion 
from grade to grade, and will be much more satis- 
factory than the common examination. They furnish 
norms as standards toward which a teacher should 
strive. Tests motivate school work for both pupil 
and teacher. They are diagnostic. They reveal to 
the teacher the weak places in her teaching. She 
can see at once where help is needed. The pupil also 
can easily see his weakness. The superintendent can 
make useful comparisons. 


Boston: 


EVERYDAY FRENCH. Easy French conversation. 
By Philip Schuyler Allen, University of Chicago. 
Chicago: Frederick J. Drake & Co. Cloth. 273 pp. 
This is one of the Drake series of practical books 

for home study, and is a very useful work, far su- 

perior to the author’s “French Without a Teacher.” 

Protessor Allen has prepared seventy-five topics, 

with questions and answers, dealing with French 

life, tcegether with notes, grammar helps, phonetic 
transcriptions in the alphabet of the International 
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Phonetic Association, and a complete English trans- 
lation of the text. The material is interesting, up-to- 
date, and French in flavor, and there is enough of it 
to justify the price of the book. A companion vol- 
ume, “Everyday Spanish,” is announced, but has not 
yet appeared. 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION. The story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, their voyage on the Mayflower, 
their early struggles, hardships and dangers, and 
the beginnings of American democracy as told in 
the journals of Francis Beaumont, Cavalier. By 
Frank M. Gregg. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

It will be a tragedy if the Tercentennial celebrations 
do not produce a really great novel and some great 
verse. There has been no adequate spectacular dem- 
onstratien. Only incidentally has there been any Pil- 
grimage to Plymouth, and even more incidental has 
been the attempt to nationalize a pageant demon- 
stration. 

As compared with the remembrance of the discov- 
ery of Columbus, the coming to Jamestown, of the 
settlement of the Mississippi valley, of the Columbia 
River country and the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
at Panama, the remembrance of the Pilgrims is little 
more than a joke. But this will be forgotten if fic- 
tion and verse do their part. 

Frank M. Gregg has done well. “The Founding of 
a Nation” is an historical romance, centring around 
the courtship of a Pilgrim maiden by the Cavalier 
who tells the story, Francis Beaumont. Woven into 
the tale are all the details and facts of the early strug- 
gles in New England; the attacks by the Indians; 
famines; the daily life of exploration, labor, love, 
worship: above all, the founding of those principles 
of liberty and democracy which have made the United 
States unique among nations. The book represents a 
life of research, and historians have passed on its 
accuracy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Blue Print Reading or Interpreting Working Draw- 
ings.” By E. M. Wyatt. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Abraham Lincoln.” A Play. By John Drinkwater, 
with introduction by Arnold Bennett.—Terry’s Short Cut 
to Spanish.” By T. Philip Terry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


“Un Drama Nuevo.” By Manuel Tamayo Y_ Baus. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett and Company. 
“Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature.” Edited 


by Edward Bullough.—‘Cambridge Readings in French 
Literature.” Edited by Arthur Tilley.—Cambridge 
Handbooks for Teachers: The Teaching of History.” By 
Eugene Lewis Hasluck.—‘A Junior French Reader.” By 


R. L. Graeme Ritchie and James M. Moore. England: 
Cambridge University Press. 
“Prosateurs Francais.” Edited by Charles Edward 


Popplestone. Toronto: Musson Book Co, Ltd. 

“Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar.’ By C. A. 
Toledano.—“Pitman’s Commercial Italian Grammar.” 
By Luigi Ricci. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Vistas Sudamericanas.”’ By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Lope de Viga’s Amar Sin Sabar a Quien.” Edited 
with notes by Milton A, Buchanan and Bernard Franzen- 


Swedelius.—“‘Elementary French Reader.’ By Everett 
W. Olmstead and Francis Brown Barton. Boston. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“Economics for Upper Grades.” By C. F. Dole. New ~ 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Short Plays by Representative Authors.” Edited by 


Alice M. Smith. New York: Macmillan Company. 


H AVE Healthy, Strong, 
Beautiful Eyes 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMED’: COMPAN}\. Chicage. UL 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
mary years before it was 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


Quality: First: | 
Boston 


for regular positions. 
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Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Quality Always Wins 
in every walk of life, doing something better 
than the other fellow spells Success. Boston 
Garter’s success is just a matter of being 
ahead in quality and workmanship, giving 
wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 


i Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


|  “‘What is good and hon- 
| HUS did Xenophon epitomize the basis on which we have 
roapect . . . from aucite woven a complex educational fabric. 
directed to the benefit of 


Ps Lingoe School book publishers confront these complexities in varied forms— 
uman life. 


changing standards, advancing thought, improvement of methods. 


Yet every change is finally resolved into terms of the printed page, 
and new channels to knowledge are opened. 


But educational aims would reach beyond knowledge to understand- 
ing; for which the former assembles the latter interprets, with 
broader application “to the benefit of human life.” 


On the printed page is the author's thought and the student's | 
precept—the knowledge which his mental chemistry transmutes into 
understanding for adult years. The physical page must engage his 
interest and persuade his mind. Type must speed thought. Spacing 
and geometrical proportion of text-matter and white spaces must | - 
present an unobtrusive harmony. And all pages must be uniform. 

Here is the laboratory of tactful discipline in which allinstruments _ 
must perform their functions perfectly. ' 


While an humble vehicle in itself, what element in human progress 
transcends in importance the mission of the printed page ? 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY scons 


For Publishers 
HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY Including Every Detail 


as well as Boxing and 
Gen. Offices and Factory Fine Arts Bldg. Metropolitan Life Bidg. Shipment to Customer 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With | 


A Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for ‘teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 


A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


cutting or pasting. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

American Association of Uni- 

versity Professors. Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 

29-30-31: State Teachers 
Association, New High School 
Building, Springfield. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

1921. 
FSEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division 
the Illinois State Teachers’ 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


27-8: 


28-30: 


of 
Asso- 


ILLINOIS. 


The Home Economics Section of 
the High School Conference at 


Champaign, November 19, evinced a 
definite interest in the promotion of 
a more well-rounded Home-Making 
Course. The Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics program proposed such a de- 
velopment. In 1919-20, of the sixty- 
one high schools conducting “full- 
time” classes in Vocational Home 
Economics, thirty-one developed an 
advanced course including Care and 
Feeding of Children, Home Nursing, 
Dietetics and Home Management. 
This year, the majority of these 
sixty-one schools, being in the second 
or third year of their vocational 
lives, are organizing such courses. In 


addition, in the thirty-seven new 
schools to date requesting a voca- 
tional organization, advanced courses 
in home-making will be advocated 
wherever the’ previous training of 
the pupils permits. 

DBECATU.’. school board 
voted on November 9 to establish 
part-time continuation schools about 
February 1, taking advantage of the 
“optional-mandatory” law. This 
makes fourteen cities in the state 
which have taken similar action. 


PONTIAC. The agricultural de- 
partment of the Pontiac High School 
was recently recognized in the will 
of Mrs. Humiston, an old settler of 
Livingston County, who left an es- 
tate of 2,300 acres of corn belt land 
to the “citizens of Pontiac and com- 
munity.” The provision “that one of 
the educational purposes be the en- 
dowment of the department in the 
Pontiac Township High School to be 
known as the Apollos Camp and 
Bennett Humiston Endowment, such 
department to be for the teaching of 
agriculture, as I realize that the 
wealth of Livingston County lies in 
its rich farm lands, and that the com- 
ing generations should be taught to 
utilize and conserve the fertility of 
the soil” is indicative of a great fu- 
ture for vocational agriculture in the 
communitv. With such an endow- 
ment A. T. Anderson, the teacher of 
vocational agriculture, will have an 
unusual opportunity to enlarge the 
agriculture department, and to make 


it function in a most useful way to- 


the people of the community. Mr. 
Anderson says that since organizing 
the agriculture in July he has had 
excellent support from the patrons of 
the school. He is at present offering 
three courses in the high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LOWELL. The following apnrecia- 
tive resolution was passed by the 
Massachusetts Superintendents Asso- 
ciation :— 

“In 1878 Arthnr K. Whitcomh was 
elected master of the Varnum Gram- 
mar School, which for twelve years 
he administered with notahle suc- 
cess. In 1890 he was elected suner- 
intendent of schools of Lowell, being 
unanimously re-elected for twentv 
successive years. 
he was master of the Greenhalve 
School, which position he resigned in 


From 1912 to 1920. 


August previous to his death. As a 
school man his experience was wide, 
his reading extensive, his thinking 
profound, and when he spoke it was 
recognized that he spoke with au- 
thority. Scarcely any phase of edu- 
cation could be brought up upon 
which he had not pondered and 
formed well grounded opinions.” 

WAKEFIELD. A plan by which 
teachers may earn higher salaries 
through a system of credits for ad- 
vanced study and other work which 
will improve their efficiency has been 
evolved by thé school committee. The 
idea is a substitute for the merit sys- 
tem, which has proved desirable in 
theory but impossible in practice. 

To obtain the points, or credits, 
teachers may take resident study 
courses at approved colleges, non- 
resident study courses conducted by 
the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, courses in college or university 
summer schools, approved non-resi- 
dent courses of study, reading 
courses, preparation of theses on 
topics relating to school work and 
based on current literature or per- 
sonal classroom experience, or class- 
room work or achievements through 
miscellaneous activities, such as travel, 
music, lecture courses, etc. The 
teachers may also earn credits for 
exceptional service to the school sys- 
tem. Credits are allotted according 
to the value of the course or activity 
selected by the teacher. 

The special increase in salary will 
be seventy-five dollars per year. To 
be eligible for the first special in- 
crease a teacher must have had five 
years’ teaching experience, three in 
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What Will For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


_ 6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 


ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


Teachers Casualty 


_ Underwriters 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


testimonials. 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


Address. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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Acts 1919, known as the 5-cent ele- 
mentary school tax law, by making 
the following provision in regard to 
one-third of said tax :— 

“One-third of a special equalization 
fund, for rural schools in counties 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 

New York, N.Y 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Wakefield; be receiving the maxi- 
mum salary then in effect; a rating 
of at least “fair” in teaching eff- 
ciency, and earn at least six credits 
under the course and plan just out- 
lined. 

Teachers will report on October 1 
their work done in the past year, and 
on recommendation of the superin- 
tendent the committee will award 
salary increases on or before Decem- 
to date from 


ber 1, the increases 
January 1. 
NEW YORK. 


FAIRPORT. At a recent meeting 
of the board of education in Fair- 
port resolutions were passed making 
the Fairport school system a superin- 
tendency. The recent Federal census 
gave Fairport a population of 4,626, 
making it the largest village in Mon- 
roe county at the present time. — 

The state allows villages with 4,- 
500 or more inhabitants to maintain 
a superintendency of schools and ap- 
portions extra money for school pur- 


Listen to this! — 


“During the summer I 
took a course in Library 


work at 


University, and our In- 


structor, Miss 


frequently recommended 


your supplies.” | 


School Librarian 


New York 


You know the reason 
Quality, Service, New Ideas 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


| 


poses where a superintendent of 
schools is employed by the board of 
education to devote his time exclu- 
sively to supervision. There are 
fifty-six village superintendencies in 
the state and Fairport will make the 
fifty-seventh. 

The village will receive an extra 
fifty dollars state quota for each 
teacher employed, and a superinten- 
dent’s quota of $8,000. This means 
that Fairport will benefit this year to 
the extent of about $2,500 extra in 
state aid. There are four schools in 
the Fairport system with a teaching 
force of twenty-nine. H. Claude 
Hardy, heretofore known as super- 


vising-principal, becomes superinten- 
dent. 

OHIO. 
COLUMBUS. The Ohio State 


University has adopted the four-term- 
a-year system, and _ beginning with 
next fall school will be in session the 
year round. This fourth term is not 
the “summer school” whick many 
colleges, including Indiana Univer- 
sity, have where a different class of 
students from those in regular atten- 


dance receive instructions, but is a 
part of the continuous course and 
allows ambitious students to com- 


plete their college education in three 
years instead of four, but without the 


“cramming” usually involved in 
crowding four years’ study into 
three. 


It is understood that arrangements 
will be made for students who wish 
to attend three terms a year oniy 
with the privilege of the summer va- 
cation, but the increasing demand 
for a shortening of the college term 
has led the Ohio. college to under- 
take the experiment of all-the-year 
classes. 


TENNESSEE. 


The following is a statement which 
recently appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean :— 

A legislative program, which will 


bring about changes in the state 
school system, increase the appro- 
priations for school purposes and 
raise the standard of requirements 
for teachers, will be recommended 
to the next General Assembly, ac- 
cording to a_ statement issued by 


Harry S. Berry, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Citizens’ 
Conference on Education, and J. W. 
Brister, secretary of the conference. 

The statement issued is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Committees representing the East, 
Middle and West Tennessee divisions 
of the Committee of One Hundred, 
appointed by the State Citizens’ Con- 
ference on Education, met in Nash- 
ville a few days ago and adopted the 
following program of school legis- 
lation to be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

“One: That the coming General 
Assembly be requested to memor- 
ialize Congress for the passage of 


the Smith-Towner bill now pending, 


having less than 140 days. No county 
shall be entitled to share in the dis- 
tribution of this fund until such 
county shall have levied a tax for 
elementary schools equal to that 
levied by said county in 1919-20; 
provided, that no county shall share 
in said fund unless it provide a school 
term of six months. 


Amend Certificate Law. 


“Three: To amend the Certification 
Law, Chapter 40, Acts 1913, by re- 
quiring of applicants for teachers’ 
certificates the following  qualifica- 
tions for eligibility to the examina- 
tion for certificates :— 

“For Elementary Certificates—Af- 
ter July 1, 1922, the completion of 
one year of high school work; after 
July 1, 1923, the completion of two 
years of high school work; after July 
1, 1924, the completion of three years 
of high school work; after July 1, 
1925, the completion of four years of 
high school work. 


“For High School Certificates— 
After July 1, 1922, completion of a 
four-year high school course; after 


July 1, 1923, at least one year of col- 
lege or normal school work: after 
July 1, 1924, at least two years of 
college or normal school work. 

“Provided, that this amendment is 
not to be construed as_ interfering 
with any certificate now in force, or 
to exclude applicants for certificates 
from the examination in any county 
where high school opportunities for 
qualifying as above are not available. 

“Four: A bill to provide one-half 
mill tax, the proceeds of the same to 
be distributed as follows: $400 each 
year to a county for each university 
or normal school graduate employed; 
$200 each year to a county for each 
high school graduate employed; $100 
each year to a county for each 
teacher holding a first grade certifi- 
cate, not included in the first two 
classes mentioned above. 

“Provided, if in any year the fund 
arising from this tax is not sufficient 
for the distribution as provided 
above, the state superintendent shall 
make a proportionate distribution. 

“Five: To amend the laws in re- 
vard to county boards of education, 


by providing in each county one 
board of education to have control of 
all schools, elementary and high; 


said board to be composed of seven 
members, two from the county at 
large, and one from each of the five 
school districts, to be elected by the 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM. MASS. Coedurc? 
‘ional. Prepares teachers for the 


“t-mentary school. for the junior 
Sieh school. and for the commer- 
al denartment of the high schoo! 
T A. PITMAN. Princina!l. 


§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

FRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
“aurese for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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county court, one each year for a 
term of seven years. Providing also 
for the county superintendent to be, 
ex-officio, secretary of the board. 
“Six: To amend the laws relative to 
county superintendents: By provid- 
ing for their election by the county 
boards, as above constituted, and to 
make their term of office four years; 
by guaranteeing a minimum of §$1,- 
500, of which $750 is to be paid by 
the state; by requiring of all appli- 
cants for the position certificates 
granted by the state board of educa- 
tion; without examination on the 
same conditions as required for the 
first-class professional high school 
certificate; with examination to per- 
sons having completed two years of 
college or normal school work, pro- 
vided, that nothing in such legislation 
shall be constructed as revoking any 
certificate qualifying for the position 
of county superintendent now in 
force. 
“HARRY S. BERRY, Chairman. 
“J. W. BRISTER, secretary.” 


TEXAS. 

STEPHENVILLE. The Stephen- 
ville High School campus is becom- 
ing the public park and playground 
for the young people and children 
of the city. Swings, rustic seats and 
‘athletic improvements of various 
kinds have recently been provided by 
the faculty and people in general. 
The campus lawn, with its ornamen- 
tal trees and cement walks, is con- 
sidered the most beautiful in Middle 
West Texas. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON, = “Stay-in-School 
Week” was observed here from De- 
cember 5-11. Reasons for staying in 
school were well impressed upon 
boys and girls of the city by fellow 
pupils in four-minute speeches. The 
work was carefully organized and it 
is likely that the organization will be 


used for other civic publicity pur- 
poses. 

WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Exactly 7,004 stu- 


dents are enrolled in the University 
of Wisconsin this semester, accord- 
ing to the final figures just tabulated 
for the forthcoming student direc- 
tory. Earlier figures are but slightly 
reduced by withdrawals. This total 
exceeds the record figure of 6,872 
included in the directory figures of 
the first semester last year. 

Of the total, 4594 are men and 
2.410 are women, both totals larger 
than last year. 


Locating the Baltic 


The princinal was towering and 
terrible. He asked impossible 
questions and stormed when he 
didn’t get the right answers. 

One day, swishing his cane, he 
pointed it at the dunce and asked. 
in an awe-inspiring voice: “Where 
is the Baltic?” 


The pupil turned pale. Then he 
turned red. Then he opened his 
mount, spluttered and closed it 
again. “Well, where is it?” came 
again in sharp accents. 

“Please, sir.” blurted the pupil 


tearfully, “I ain’t got it, but I saw 
Billy Briggs stuffin’ summat up into 
his jacket."—From the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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WE HAVE 


available candidates for immediate appointment whom we can recommend for 
high school principal, grammar principal, department of mathematics. English, 
history, music, drawing, or for general assistant, at salaries from $1,400 to $2,500 or over. 
When a science man whom we had placed in a city bigh schoo! two years ago and 
who wished to be released to All Al attering business offer called us on the telephone on 


a fecent Saturday oy AVAI BLE CANDIDAT ES who could be recommended 


noon asking if we ha for bis place, we replied 
somewhat abtfull . On Monday morning we began ens 3 about and wiring, but 
it was the next Monday morning before we were finally able to locate the man we 


had in view. His recommendation even then 
notice of the place was generally given out 


and he was offered and accepted by wire an 


reached the superintendent before 


IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


introduces to Colle 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleg 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade “positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eétab- 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


rieters 
‘ton. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE . : 
Between S4th and Streets "SISter only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvLFoRD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. SRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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i 
“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


BOUGHTON, 1834 


Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, f tes and pageants. A rich 
store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is yours with a Victrola 
and Victor Records in your classroom.” 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? The Cavaliers in Virginia? What music 


did they find here? 


(Sung by (idians : 


Medicine 

White Bow a (2) Grass Dance 
Gambler’s Song 

Penshovet Tribal Songs 


Direct Imitations: 
Navajo Indian Songs 


Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


By the Weeping Waters 
Aooah (2) r Blanket 

By the Waters of Minnetonka 
Sioux Serenade 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


Papupooh (2) The Sacrifice 
Ewe-yeal (> 
17635 the Shores of Gitchie Gumee 
18444 bes the Little Hiawatha 


17633 Idealization of Indian Themes: 
Lodge 
[Ne World Symphony” 
ew 
Little Firefly 


18431 Land of the Sky E Blue Water 
Dagger Dance (““Natoma’’) 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


Psalms: 
Psalm 107 
Psalm 100 
Old Rounds: 


Early to Bed (2) Three Blind Micc 
(3) Good Night 


d’s Burning (2) Row, Row, Row 


Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening 


Old English Singing Games: 
17646 


Jolly is the Miller 
London Bridge 
8277 Mulbe 


Looby Loo 

Oats, Peas, Beans 

182 rry Bush \ 
rs Round and Round the Village 


MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS IN VIRGINIA 


Amaryllis 
Irish 
Rinnc: 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 

Camden, N. J. 


May Pole Dance—Bluff Adeste Fideles } 18664 
ing Hal 17087 First Nowell 
17840 Minuet—Don Juan 


Rigodon (Rameau) 
ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN 
IN THE COLONIES 


Airs of Ophelia 17717 Full Fathom Five 17702 
ehin le eee it Was a Lover an 
Have You Seen But a! .,... His Lass 17634 
Whyte Lillie Grow } O Mistress Mine 17662 


The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further 
information consult any Victor dealer, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ exverience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tectit from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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